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SCOTTISH HISTORICAL 
MONUMENTS. 


. . 


lr is welcome news that the King has appointed a Com- 
to make an of the ancient historical 

monuments and constructions which have some bearing 

on the history of Scotland. In the North the Philistine 

has been very much abroad before and since the time of 
Sir Walter Scott, and it has been only there that 
with a touch of Jonathan Oldbuck’s spirit has loved the ancient 
fortalice and collected gabions of his own; the majority in Scotland, 
as elsewhere, are inclined to neglect the ancient, and even when 
they fain would take care of it they are apt to do as much 
damage as would be caused by neglect. Two or three years ago 
men with chisels, mallets and other apparatus were hard at work 
repointing the historic walls of Stirling Castle,and would have 
repointed them past recognition save for the accidental appearance 
of a high Government official, who at energetic 
measures to stop the mischievous though well-meant attention. 
it was only yesterday, so to speak, that a man of wealth died 
ind left a huge sum of money to be devoted to the “ restoration” 
of Holyrood, and the curious fact was that the Scottish nation as 
a whole not only hesitated about defending this noble edifice, 
but even seemed to regret that the offer was refused. We all 
remember, too, how dithcult Lord Rosebery found it, despite the 
influence of his name and the affection of his countrymen, to 


Hmiission inventory 


here and one 


once took 


protect the Auld Brig of Ayr from destruction, though an 
onlooker might be forgiven for imagining that those who 


assemble annually to celebrate the * Blast o° Janwar win” 
which “ Blew hansel in on Robin” would cherish and protect 


everything that was associated either with his name _ or 
his poetry. There is a special reason for the preservation 
of the older monuments connected with Scottish history. 


Even as the individual Scot, whether admirable or otherwise, 


generally very origial in character, so the country to 


1S 


which he belongs has a peculiarity that marks it out from all 
others in the world. 

In our days unqualified admiration cannot be given to it. 
Perhaps we under-value in these times of plenty those habits of 
frugality and abstinence that buiit up the Scottish nation as it 
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was in the olden time. Sir Walter Scott, who knew his fellow- 
countrymen better, perhaps, than any other has done either before 
or since, made this type of characteristic ridiculous in Richie 
Moniplies, but invested it with tragic beauty in the Bride of 
Lammermoor. With the parsimony, engendered by a_ hard 
strugzle for existence, there flourished side by side a certain 
pedantry which also was exposed to the gentle ridicule of the 
great novelist, who exhibits it, differently exemplified, it is true, 
in Dominie Sampson and in the Baron of Bradwardine. In many 
of his characters, as in the last mentioned, we find this side of 
their character exaggerated to a degree, as if Sir Walter, who at 
heart was probably, above all things, an antiquary, enjoyed the 
jest at own Ile recognised what was fine in 
it in friend Ramsay of Ochtertyre, who, jointly with 
himself, was his model tor Oldbuck, and the absurd side he 
painted with scarcely less force and skill in Sir Arthur Wardour. 
Lut below all this playfulness there w s in Sir Walter, as in all 
the best of his fellow-countrymen, a deep love for antiquity 
and a high recognition of the romantic fortunes through which 


his expense. 


his 


Scotland has passed. With the lives of the men and women 
through whom these associations are made so dear to us he 
had a greater familiarity than anyone else has ever had. 


Oi course, archeology and science have advanced much since 
his time; for example, it was, if we mistake not, Dr. Anderson 
who first pointed out bow the antiquities of the Northern and 
Western Islands were the means of dovetailing Christianity with 
Paganism, the memorials of the two coming side by side. In 
Sir Walter Scott’s day the antiquary was concerned most with 
Roman remains and the later history of Scotland. <A poignant 
and vivid interest was stirred with the very names of 
early kings who in one way or another became associated with 
England— Malcolm Canmore, Robert Bruce, Wallace Wight and 
the other heroes the most part figured in his 
novels or his poems. 

During the last filty or a hundred years, however, “ Time's 
effacing finger’ has been steadily obliterating the Scotland 
of Sir Walter. ‘“ Mine own romantic town” no longer 
Auld Reekie, or even a modern Athens; it is only a congeries 
ho 


those 


who for have 


Is 


of suburban villas and workmen’s dwellings, differing in 
way, except in a situation whose beauty man could not mar, 
from Manchester, Liverpool and dozen other provincial 
towns. Its closes and its ‘“ fourteenth” storeys, its taverns in 
which Ferguson used to sing and where Burns was convivial, 
have been improved out of existence. As far as the towns are 
concerned, it to be feared that the Conmission 
been appomted too iate. Imagination itself cannot reshape 
Edinburgh or Glasgow as it once was. In the country districts 
there is much that still may be preserved from ‘Time’s ravaging 
hand. Scottish architecture in the Middle Ages must have been 
extremely interesting. It wasa turbulent land in which foriification 
was necessary long after it had ceased to be so in the southern part 
of Great Britain, and few countries are so rich in peel, bastle and 
tower. On the borders many ancient keeps and peels have been 
falling into ruin, or partly converted into farmhouses. No 
doubt the Commission, which for its head so ygood an 
antiquary as Sir Herbert Maxwell, will take due note of these 
places, many of which are mentioned with their proper 
complement of soldiers in the various surveys. Unfortunately 
destruction has proceeded so far in many cases that the stone- 


a 


is almost has 


has 


work is as void of feature as the natural rock. It would be 
difficult to reconstruct even in fancy the ancient stronghold 
of the Carrs from the ruined walls of Cessford. At places 


like Jedburgh, where mills have been built and = industries 
established, much of the old character has faded away, though 
the cathedral still looms over the town, and the house in whicii 
Queen Mary lived exists very nearly as she leit it. But if we 
take a sudden flight to another part of the country associated 
with the beautiful and unhappy Queen, we find the authentic 
memorials of her to be almost obliterated. Our reference 
to that island in Menteith lake where she heard “the tinkle of 
the convent bell, the sisters’ holy hymn.” We may be sure 
that the patriotic Scots who are on the Commission will 
diligently and lovingly set down in their catalogue aught that 
pertains to Queen Mary’s eventful story. 


1s 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week portrait of Mrs. H. F. 
() Compton with her children. Mrs. Compton is a daughter 
of Lady Brougham and Vaux by her first marriage with the late 
Sir Richard Musgrave, and her marriage to Mr. Henry Compton 
of Minstead Manor took place in 1895. 


is a 


*.* lt is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct applicaticn is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would este’m the kindness 
of readers if they would forward the correspondence at once to him, 
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CORRESPONDENT, who is well versed in country 
affairs, and practically interested in agriculture, of rs 
to us the suggestion that one of the great landlords, 
such as the Duke of Portland, the Duke of West- 
minster, the Duke of Northumberland, or Lord 

Plymouth, might perform a great service if he would under- 
take duties in regard to his estate which at present are 
not very well performed by the Board of Agriculture. In 
this way an example would be set and a way pointed 
out for others to follow. We know that at the present 
moment much of the money devoted either out of Imperial 
or local funds to the interest of agriculture is utterly wasted. 
For example, the travelling and other lectureships connected 
with dairying have so far only had the result of producing 
quantities of very bad butter. No improvement in the English 
supply can be traced to them, and no doubt this is mainly due 
to the lack of personal supervision. After all, butter-making is 
not a mystery. ‘There is no royal road to success in it; the 
main point, the alpha and omega ot the art, is cleanliness. 


We only give this as an example. The various cookery 
classes started throughout the country have been quite as 
valueless. They are not practical because they do not deal 
with the humble and inexpensive dishes whic h have to be 
cooked in the cottage. Any real teaching would have to be 


done, not by certificated teachers or people who have passed 
examinations, but by those mothers who are known to be good 
and thrifty housewives. Here, again, personal supervision 
counts for everything. It is impossible for the Government 
to know «wnything about the matter, but the owner of a great 
estate possesses the ways and means of obtaining the necessary 
information. In regard to such questions as the destructiveness 
or helpfulness of birds the Board of Agriculture has only 
published in pamphlet form a few scrappy and rambling essays, 
that have not the authority derived from careful experiments made 
at different seasons and different ages. Privately an authoritative 
statement could be prepared for any given district, and this 
easily could be taken as a model for others. The whole 
field of scientific research, too, is to a large extent neglected. 
At any rate, science makes its inventions independently, and few 
of the great improvements come from official establishments. 
The landowner by acting as a patron to the man of science might 
facilitate the progress of the art. These are but a few of the 
methods in which private landowners might do work that seems 
to lie outside the ability of the community, for it is a sad fact 
that no amount of co-operation or combination will make one 
inventive genius, or enable a man of pre-emiment intellect to 
show all his usefulness. 


“The call of the wild’”’ seems to have been heard, with 
rather lamentable results, by some of the canine population of 
Strathearn in Scotland. It is very well known that now and 
again a kind of feral impulse seems to come upon some collies 
and sheepdogs, in spite of generations of domestic training, and 
turns them virtually into wolves, ravaging the flocks which it is 
their right function to protect. In this instance in Strathearn 
the dogs thus heeding the feral call seem to have formed them- 
selves into a small pack and to have gone raiding the sheep from 
one farm to another over a good deal of the strath. Men have 
been out after them with guns, but at the date of the last report 
the dogs had always been too clever for them and were still at 
large continuing their career of destruction, Ishmaelites against 
whom all hands were turned. 
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In another part of the paper Mr. Pycraft has dealt with 
the report made by Sir Digby Pigott of a luminous owl having 
been seen in Norfolk. It is unnecessary to dwell on the interest 
of the communication. It exemplifies the attitude of science to 
reports of this kind. We take it that well-informed ornith- 
ologists of every kind would be quite as sceptical as Mr. 
Pycraft, because there is nothing in Nature to make them believe 
that there could be such a phenomenon as a luminous owl. On 
the face of it, too, it seems to be very improbable that after 
nearly 2,000 years of observation in this « ountry an entirely new 
description of bird should be discovered; yet we notice that 
so well-informed a man as Canon Rawnsley comes forward with 


what he evidently considers to be confirmatory evidence. Care 
fully considered, it resolves itself into a mere rumour. The 
writer remembers in boyhood an occurrence that set the country 
side talking in much the same way. <A mysterious light was 
seen in the fields moving hither and thither, appar ntly without 
object. Eventually the explanation was produced by the 


vigilance of the gamekeeper, who discovered that one ot the 
cleverest poachers in the neighbourhood had got into the habit of 
going after partridges with a small lantern tied round his 
lurcher’s neck. 


Local patriotism is such an admirable force when properly 
directed that we hope Mr. Haldane will give due weight to the pro 
test of the people of Buckinghamshire at his disbanding the Royal 
Bucks Militia. At the meeting held at Aylesbury the other day, 
Lord Rothschild cited a striking proof of the desirability of ke eping 
the Militia regiment in Buckinghamshire. When the recruits 
were sent to Oxford, between 1899 and 1903, only 337 were raised 
in Bucks; but when Wycombe was chosen instead, that is, from 
1903 to 1g08, the number of recruits rose to 859. This, however, 
is not the only consideration. The Militia has long been an 
object of pride to that county, as is the case with many other 


counties. It has gathered round it associations and traditions 
which Mr. Haldane would have some difficulty in rebuilding round 
his new Territorial Army. The representations so influentially 


made should not be set aside without careful consideration. 


LITANY IN WINTER. 
For these, Thy white-winged messengers who sped 
Soft-footed out of silence, and have laid 
Kind tvands of healing on the earth, and made 
A dreamless pillow for her weary head; 


For this, the beauty born at Thy behest: 
Rare jewels diamondiny blade and tree, 
rail lacework wrought by hands ef faerie, 
A stainless carpet no man’s foot has pressed ; 


or him, Thy anvel of the great white sword, 
Who stilled the laughing waters at a breath, 
And trod Thy varden hand-in-hand with Death, 
We, unforgetful, give Thee thanks, O Lord! 
ANGELA GORDON, 


Evidently the authoriti have decreed that there shall be it 
great spurt in outdoor education during the coming year. With 
the idea we have the fullest sympathy—-a sympathy that goes so 
far as to deplore the changes that have taken place since the 
time when country children were sent out to scare birds and pet 
form other simple tasks of the farm at a very early age No 
doubt it is better on the whole that they should go to school, but 
the pendulum has now swung to the other extreme, and the 
tendency, for at least the quarter of a century that followed the 
passing of Mr. Forster’s Actin 1870, was to make mere closet 
scholars of the children. The wider education of heart, mind 
and sense which the open air gives was entirely neglected. [Even 
now the authorities and the public appear to have a pathetic 


faith in the value of books, so much so that when the idea of 
outdoor education was started some years ago the educational 
publishers at ones brought out little manuals to instruct. the 
children about the common sights of the country. Phis was a 
mistake. Outdoor education ought to be an entire relief and 


change from books, otherwise it is scarcely worth having, 


General Baden-Vowell has certainly discovered a way _ to 
amuse children, whatever the practical results may be. He has 
started an organisation for the purpose of teaching boys how to 
become scouts. We take it that this is a project into which the 
average English schoolboy will enter with all his heart and soul. 
His most delightful days have been spent in the « ompany ol thos 
who pursue that profession; at any rate, we cannot think that 


Fenimore Cooper, Captain Mayne Reid and the other “ Redskin 
novelists have yet lost their popularity. If one could find suffi 
cient space for the purpose, a large wild moorland for prefere: 
boys could combine their love of play with the training that 
General Baden-Powell aims at in a delightful manner. Indeed 
this is just one of those branches of educaticn into wl , 


dis« ipline be used mildly and gent uly, the el 
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would enter to an extent a hundred-fold beyond that which comes 
to the usual schoolboy task. General Baden- Powell, we are glad 
to see, has put his ideas into book form, so that anyone who 
wishes may obtain the necessary information for teaching boys 
to scout 


\t the College of Preceptors the other day Dr. Biss gave the 
teachers some admirable advice on the care of the eye. It has 
long been obvious to those who gave the matter a thought that 
modern educational efforts tend to strain the eyesight, and, 
indeed, that the eyes of many have been injured is shown by the 
number of children now compelled to wear glasses. Dr. Biss 
made some very practical suggestions, such as these : Children 
should never have their work nearer to them than 12in., the light 
of the schoolroom should come from the left, and there should be 
no top light. He holds that windows should not be more than 4lt. 
from the floor, so that the children should not be in a shadow; 
moreover, they should be large, and extending to a quarter ot 
the floor space. He considers that slates are an abomination, 
and the paper used should not have lines; very young children 

ould not be allowed to write at all. The importance of all this 
will be apparent from the mere statement of the fact that 
investigation in 1907 showed that 7°8 per cent. of all the children 
examined trom the elementary schools of the London County 
Council had bad vision. This state of things calls out lor a 
remedy. 


\n instructive comment on the convenience of living in a 
poor town neyhbourhood is supplied by the special committee 
of the Stepney Borough Council appointed to enquire into the 
causes of so many houses being empty. Those moderately well 
to-do people who formerly lived in Stepney have removed to the 
suburbs for reasons that are, at any rate, very intelligible. Cheap 
and quick travelling has done away with the old inconveniences 
of living at a distance from one’s business. The neighbourhood 
has been invaded by workmen and good houses are more difficult 
to let. Residents do not like the noise which is made by tram- 
cars, motor-cars and heavy locomotive traffic. The committee 
do not see much to lament in the change. They recognise that 
the habit of lving in the suburbs is conducive to health and 
lessens overcrowding ; indeed, the workmen themselves in many 
cases choose to travel some distance rather than make their abode 
in a congested district, and it would be well if all of them 
followed so good a practice. The real danger at Stepney does 
not arise from the exodus of the natives, but from the continuous 
arrival of aliens, pauper and otherwise. 

Dr. Robertson, the Town Clerk of Shoreditch, evidently 
does not sympathise with the reasons given for these wholesale 
Speaking the other night a propes of the proposal of 
the lronmongers’ Company to remove their almshouses from 


removals 


Kingsland Koad, he declared that the reasons they advanced 
were purely sentimental. He does not consider that the noise 
made to-day is any greater than that which used to be pro- 
duced by the coaches going to York in the old days, whereas, 
he humorously told, in his own country residence he is being 
continually annoyed. \ croaking motor-car belorging to the 
Post Office passes his house at one o'clock in the morning; and 
he enumerates various nuisances in the way of natural sounds, 
such as the bellowing of a cow, the barking of dogs, the crowing 
of cocks and even the voices of the singing birds. It reminds us 
of the maid of a Brighton lady who threatened to leave after 
her mistress weut to live at a place in Wiltshire. Her bedroom 
faced a rookery, and she said the cawing of the birds kept her 
awake. On being reminced that at Brighton she must have 
heard the noise of motors and carts, she said that was a natural 
sound which lulled her to sleep. 


The most doubtful may now begin to hope that the air is as 
much in the way of being conquered as the land or the sea. Mr. 
Henry Farman’s performance at Paris on January 13th shows 
that the work of the aerial navigator has now gone beyond the 
range of experiments. He rose from the ground on his flying- 
machine and kept an even altitude of about 25ft., and, moving at 
the rateof about thirty-four miles an hour, describeda circle of 1,630 
English yards and returned to the spot trom which he had started. 
This feat is perhaps the most interesting of all those that have 
yet been accomplished in the same direction, as it proves that the 
apparatus can be not only propelled, but directed or steered. 
Someone has already described his invention as ‘a flying motor- 
car’; but perhaps the wish is father to the thought. The 
comlort of pedestrians would be so vastly increased if motors 
were propelled along a plane 25ft. above the highway instead of 
upon it, that we can well understand the wish being father to 
the thought. Jesting aside, however, Mr. Farman deserves to 
be congratulated warmly on the achievement. He has, so to 
speak, brought the aeroplane within the range of practical 
P yILICS, 
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The simple statement that close on 3,000,000 passengers 
were ferried across the Atlantic last year is more suggestive than 
is many a solid volume. The number is, we believe, a record 
one for any sea; but whether that be the case or no it is a 
practical demonstration that Europe and America are coming 
closer and closer together. Optimists have been heard to express 
a belief that the latest steamers do not by any means represent 
finality, but that engineers will be able to improve vastly upon 
them, so that journeys between Britain and New York will be 
still more shortened. Even as things stand at present the distance 
is not too great for a commercial traveller, and many men of this 
class actually extend their journeys across the Atlantic, helped no 
doubt by the use of the cable and the publication day by day of 
commercial intelligence that has been sent from one continent 
to another. Sir Rowland Hill used to say that the penny stamp 
was a great peace-maker; so in his sense are the fast passenger 
ship and the improved facilities for effecting communication by 
electricity. It may even be in the future that no cables will be 
necessary. 


A year or two ago there was much trouble caused by a 
fallow buck in Richmond Park which turned savage and endan- 
gered passers-by. A story comes from Scotland of a cyclist being 
attacked near Lawrence Kirk by a red-deer stag and assaulted 
with such successful energy that he was knocked right over into 
the snow. He was walking and leading his cycle at the moment 
of attack. It is much more curious that a wild stag should thus 
be savage, and at a time of year when he has no excuse for such 
a display of temper in any jealous fears for the ladies of his 
household. This stag came, no doubt, from Sir John Gladstone's 
forest of Glendye. The shooter of foreign big game has always 
alluded contemptuously to the stalker of the Scottish red deer, 
on the ground that there is none of the piquant sauce of danger 
in the latter's sport. But if the stags are going to take to charging 
the stalker it will change all that, and the conditions will be 
entirely altered. 





LANGLEY FAIR. 
Do you hear the shepherd singing, in the morning. in the morning, 
As he drives his sheep to pasture on the hill? 
High above the lark is singing, underfoot the grass is springing, 
And the dew is fresh upon the meadow still! 
Oh! leave vour sheep behind, lad, upon the meadow green, lad, 
And hasten home as quickly as may be. 
Throw down your staff at once, lad; put on your Sunday smock, lad, 
And come along to Langley Fair with me! 
Do you hear the milkmaid singing, in the morning, in the mornin 
When the milking-time is over for the day? 
She is working in the dairy, cool and shady, fresh and airy, 
And her face is like the sunshine, bright and gay. 


o 
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Oh! leave your golden cream, lass, your butter and your cheese, lass 
And lock the dairy door and hide the kev. 

Put on your pretty gown, lass, and curl your yellow hair, lass, 

And come along to Langley Fair with me! 


’ 


HELEN TAYLOR. 


Prince Demidoff, starting off Southwards from Khartoum 
on one of those big-game-shooting expeditions with which his 
name is so associated, evidently has faith in the obliging 
nature of the creatures which he is about to hunt, for he takes 
with him, among an extensive outfit comprising a doctor and a 
chef, a cinematograph and a special artist to work it. The 
equipment requires the services of many baggage animals, 
ameng which are seventy-five donkeys. If all goes well with 
this expedition we may expect great shows at “the Halls”’ on 
its return, whether they take the form of the Prince destroying 
the lions or the lions devouring the Prince. Sincerely as we 
trust that the latter prospect will not be realised, it would 
undoubtedly make a brave show on the advertisement sheets. 





As was generally expected, the appeal of Herbert Stride and 
Frederick Millard against convictions at the Essex Assizes for 
stealing and receiving pheasants’ eggs was dismissed by the Court 
for the Consideration of Crown Cases Reserved. There could 
be no reasonable doubt that here law and justice were at one. 
Stride had collected the eggs for his master, Sir Walter Gilbey, 
and there is not much room for doubt that the other defendant 
knew when he received them how they had been obtained. The 
case ought to act as a warning. Those engaged in the production 
of pheasants’ eggs have many opportunities of being dishonest. 
We are glad to think that the majority are above suspicion; but 
the Game Egg Guild must go on weeding out the black sheep. 


“rh 


We do not yet quite know how the farmers of the West 
Country in the stag-hunting districts will receive the decision of 
the authorities of, the Devon and Somerset Staghounds not to 
hunt the hinds alter March 31st; but all others than those who 
have special interests at stake will rejoice at a measure of such 
humanity. Perhaps it would be rather more correct to call ita 
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measure which checks a former inhumanity. In any case, it was 
hardly possible for those authorities to resist an appeal so 
strongly made to them and backed by such names as Sir Thomas 
Acland, Mr. Luttrell and Lady Lovelace. The West Country 
farmers are a fine sporting people, far less spoiled than some of 


THE FARM IN 
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their kind by a grudging utilitarian spirit, but even they feel 
some natural resentment at the damage which the large and 
increasing stock of deer do to their crops. But there are other 
ways of reducing the deer’s numbers besides hunting the hinds 
late into the spring. 


SNOW. 
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C. Kea, Wishaw, N.B. THE RIGOUR 


O many years have elapsed since the occurrence of a 
really prolonged snowstorm in Great Britain that much 
of what this one has brought with it comes with an ait 
of novelty. As it happened, between the two spells of 
hard frost there occurred a few days of terrific rain and 

tempest, with the result that the fields, when they were not 
altogether flooded, were sodden with water, and the ditches, 
rivers and brooks were swollen to their banks. In some cases 
there has been a considerable shrinkage since, to the dismay of the 
children, tor the ice 
becomes brittleand 
not to be skated 
uvon when the 
water is withdrawn 
trom beneath it. 
kor over a week 
previous to the 
time of writing a 
layer of snow 2in. 
or 3in. thick has 
lain upon the sur- 
face of the farm of 
which we write. 
The days have 
been clear and 
cloudless, so that 
the winter sun has 
shone for one 
would think the 
maximum number 
of hours each day ; 
yet it has not pro- 
duced even the ap- 
pearance of athaw. 
Such an intense 
cold has prevailed 
that even during 
mid-day water 


C. Reid, ANY HAY TASTES 
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THE NORTH. Copyright. 
froze out of doors. As far as wild life goes this is almost the 
most trying weather that can be conceived, because not only is 
the ground hard, and an impervious covering for the grubs and 
insects that have bored downwards as far as they can to escape 
it, but the thin covering of ice and frozen snow lying over the 
usual sources of food supply produces something very near akin 
to starvation. Even those common and hardy birds that are 
popularly supposed to be independent of climate have suffered 
severelv, and tlis. suffering is) not without a_ paintul 
; interest to the 
farmer. Lhe rook 
for example, that 
we cannot. think 
of as anything but 
predacious under 
circumstances that 
are in the slightest 
degree favourable, 
have been reduced 
to such a condition 
of recklessness by 
hunger that they 
have tried to steal 
food that usually 
they leave un 
touched. In the 
stackyard they 
make their hole 
in the ricks, and in 
attempt ,tocarry 
away the spoil 
stroy more tl 
they eat i 


p ernhnanps [ e 
worst of thet 
‘ depredati 
occur 1} th 
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will stand a very high deygree of frost if the skin is not broken ; 
but when once the strong bill ola bird or the teeth of some 
rodent like the hare, rabbit or rat has made a hole, the root 
j no longer frostproof, but quickly gives way to decay. 
In this way whole fields of roots are de troyed, ind the 
larmer is compe ed, whether he will or no, to take dec ided 
measures for the purpose of quelling the depredators. Unto 
tunately, the rooks are not the only sinners in this respect, 
the stock-dove and the common wood 


is in very hard weather 
to make a meal of roots. When the 


pigeon will also try 
time of starvation occurs it 1s of very little use relerring 
to the usual habits of either birds or beasts, as under 
the compulsion of hunger they will attack food that would 
Ln afe from them at any other time Thus, it is. not 


altogether out of a devotion to sport that we very otten 
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see the farmer going about with his gun in bard weather. His 


purpose Is to protect his crops, although, at the same time, it is 
perfectly true that the element of sport is not altogether forgotten. 
Ground game are frequently reduced to very sore straits in 
hard weather, as may be seen from the fact that the hare, 
which usually gives a wide berth to the homestead, will now 
attempt to enter the garden and get at the cabbages and such other 
green things as have been left to stand through the winter. Poor 
Wat is hard put to it in this weather, as anyone may see for himself 
by taking the trouble to fol!ow the footprints that he leaves it 
the snow. It will be seen that he often travels very long distances 
in search of food. beside us there is a considerable qu intity of 
high moorland where the hares have a happy and undi turbed 
time during spring and summer, but in winter there is scarcely 


anything for them to eat, and night after night they come down to 
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explore che fields and steal from the garden. We have watched 
them over and over again. There is a brook that they used to 
cross by the bridge till some poachers, having observed the 
habit, laid wait one night and slew several. The hares seem to 
communicate with one another, because alter that the way was 
carefully avoided, though another road was found. Rabbits 
are still more destructive than their larger cousins. It is 
during such weather as we now are having that they do the 
vreatest mischief of which they are capable, parti ularly in 
the way of barking trees and eating the food that has 
been prepared for tke cattle. Indeed, on a field where 
some bullocks are being fed with roots the rabbits come 
out in crowds after the carts have passed and set them- 
selves to a regular feast of turnips. This, however, 1s not 
likely to be a very duralle joy for them, as the business of 
thinning out the rabbits is going on very systematically 
at the moment, and the turn of this neld is rapidly 
approaching. There are few farmers who do not like to 
have a certain number of rabbits on the farm, but the 
mischief they accomplish when there are too many is almost 
too great for description. Ducks and other birds from the sea 
have come inland in considerable quantities during the hard 
weather. They do not do much harm, as they confine their 
ittentions in large measure to such open water as they may have 
uccess to. When the farmer shoots them, therefore, it is purely 
out of love of sport. The moorhens become so tame during the 
hard weather that they invade the farmyard and fight with the 
domestic fowls for the corn that is laid down. Their pilferings 
do not amount to much, however, and they are such pleasant little 
creatures to see running about among the poultry that he indeed 
would be hard-hearted who would set about their extermination, 
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particularly as the water-hen under the most skilful manipula- 
tion does not make a very attractive addition to the dinner- 
table. The domestic animals do not asa rule suffer so much from 
frost and snow as from rain. Many of our neighbours have been 
congratulating themselves that the present storm came on before 
lambing-time. Itis not before lambing-time where the very early 
breeds, suchas the Dorsets, are kept; but our land is too far North 
for this breed, and the lambs are not due to arrive till the end or 
February and the beginning of March. If they had been in 
existence during the terrific weather we have had recently the 
flocks would have shown a high percentage of fatalities. ‘The 
ewes have not done as badly as might have been expected. They 
seem tocontract variouscomplaints, such as lamenessand rheumatic 
pains generally, in wet weather, but the hardest frost does not 
appear toincommode them much. If they could speak they would 
probably prefer even a high wind to a drenching rain. With 
the cattle the main point is to prevent them getting out of 
condition. The dairy cows are not at this season allowed to go 
into the fields except fer a short time in the middie ot the 
day when it is sunny. Then they turn out for exercise 
for an hour or two, and appear to enjoy it as much as 
hildren would do had they a similar exemption from the 
duties of school. Inside stock require very close attention, 
Some people have a tendency to kill them with kindness. They 
close up every opening through which a draught might come 
and think their cows are comlortable when utterly deprived of 
fresh air. As a matter of fact, the thermometer ought to be 
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carefully used in the cowshed, so thata regular temperature may be 
maintained. Draughts are, no doubt, bad, but the close air that 
encourages tuberculosis and similar diseases is still more to be 
avoided. During these winter months when dairy cattle are kept 
indoors we discover how essential it is that the shed should be airy 
and well-lighted, and even when this is the case a certain part of the 
day should be set aside for regular exercise. lHlorses at this 
season have a tendency to eat their heads off. The farmer is 
indifferent about the work of the farm, but knows that the land will 
not suffer in any way by being allowed to rest and lie idle for 
a few weeks at this season of the year; therefore, the horses 
have a holiday also; but to keep them in moderately good 
condition, it is necessary to attend closely to their feeding and 
exercise. A lively horse on a frozen farmyard runs a consider- 
able risk of damaging himself to an extent that the farmei 
will have to measure in pounds, shillings and pence. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


BuTCHERS AND Prize CATTLE. 

HE reports issued by practical men on the carcases ot 
the various prize animais that were sold after the 
Christmas livestock shows are extremely instructive. 
It is the custom for butchers from ail parts of the 
country to purchase these carcases. They do it, no 

doubt, partly for purposes of advertisement, and they like to 
see the beef or mutton in their shop windows labelled 
as that of the prize beast at such-and-such a show. It 
is very proper that they should report it, because 
the object of holding livestock shows is to improve 
the character of the animals 
destined for the — slaughter- 
¢ house. The old complaint 
was that the prize-winner 
was much too fat for the 
table, and consequently unsale 
AA able; but the reports of this 
: year seem to show that our 
*- . breeders are getting on to the 
sc eas right lines. Many, we might 
say the great majority, of the 
prize animals have given great 
satisfaction. Such reports as 
that the prize heifer was ‘a 
beautiful body of beef without 
waste and a splendid cutter ”’ 
are quite frequent, and show 
thit tor practical purposes the 
prize-winning animal justifies 
its existence. More and more, 
however, has it to be empha- 
sised that immensity of size 
and abundance of fat are not 
qualities that commend them- 
selves in these days when the 
rich and poor consumers alike 
desire to have ccmp ratively 
small and managealne joints. 


’ 





, a GOAT-KEEPING. 
Copyrignt A correspondent writes to 
us asfollows: “I have read with 
much interest an article on goat-keeping in Country Lire, and 
I should be much indebted to the writer for a further practical 
hint as to how to set about purchasing the right type ol animal 
for milk and breeding, and of the best pure-bred appearance. | 
have made enquiries in this neighbourhood with no result, and I 
want to be sure of starting with the best strain.”” We have 
received the following reply from the writer of the article: “ The 
best animal to buy is either the common English goat, or ‘Toggen- 
burg, or Anglo-Nubian. A good English goat may be a little 
less easy to obtain than the others. Prices vary considerably, 


from 15s. (or less) upwards, and for a pedigree animal from £2. 
A Toggenburg or Anglo-Nubian male may often be bought tor 
about ros. At this time of the year prices are usually low. If 
unable to obtain them locally, watch the advertisements in 
dillerent newspapers or advertise your needs. The first goat 
bought now should be a female expected to kid in February (or 
any month up to May). After kidding she will give milk while 
the fresh grass lasts. In winter, or if fed on other foods, goats run 
dry in three to four months atter kidding. The period of 
gestation being about twenty weeks, it is a simple calcula- 
tion to discover when to introduce the male to different 
members of the flock in order to regulate kidding and obtain 
a constant milk supply through the year. Kids not kept 
for breeding and milk should be killed when sixteen weeks old. 
Local butchers should be consulted as to the sale of kids’ flesh, 
and if the meat is new to them should be offered generous terms 
at first. Beginnings should be on a small scale, and extensions 
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made as the way is felt to larger channels of disposal than mere 
home consumption for flesh, milk, etc. For ordinary purposes 
there is no need to aim at a pure-bred stock. Crosses of the 
three breeds named are good. Fence well, as the animals are 
mischievous; but within their enclosure give them freedom. 
Consult ‘Goat Keeping for Amateurs,” by H.S. H. Pegler, o1 
the larger ‘ The Book of the Goat,’ by the same author, of which 
the first is a digest, or, better still, ‘A Manual of Angora Goat 
Raising,’ by G. IF. Thompson.” 
Ficutinc Funci axnp Insects IN THE GARDEN. 

Buried, as far as most ordinary readers are concerned, in the 
Transactions of the Chemical Society for December, 1907, 
there are three communications from Mr. Spencer Umfreville 
Pickering, which are of such interest and importance to gardeners 
and all interested in garden work that a short summary of their 
practical outcome will probably be acceptable to the readers of 
these notes. Mr. Pickering deals in the first place with the 
well-known Bordeaux mixture, which is such a valuable fungicide, 
or rather preventive of the ills that arise from fungus growth, 
and is so harmlessly powerful to stop the ravages of potato 
disease. Bordeaux mixture is made by adding milk of lime 
to a solution of crystallised copper sulphate or bluestone, and 
consists of a basic copper compound which is decomposed by 
the carbon dioxide of the air, so that after plants have been 
sprayed with it a finely divided deposit of copper sulphate is left 
upon their tissues. ‘“ One of the disadvantages attending its use 
is that a certain time elapses before the fungicidal action comes 
into play,”’ and Mr. Pickering finds that this is largely due to an un- 
necessary and uneconomical excess of lime used in its preparation. 
The“ normal” Bordeaux mixture is made by taking 1 }]b.of bluestone 
and 4lb. of quicklime for every togal. of water, and in the modifica- 
tion suggested by the authorities of the South-Eastern Agricultural 
College at Wye the quantities for togal. are: Bluestone tlb., 
lime lb. and ib. of agricultural treacle. Mr. Pickering recom- 
mends the use of lime-water instead of milk of lime, so as to 
diminish the fouling of the nozzle of the sprayer, and for economy 


A BOOK OF 


WETHER James Thomson, by G. C. Macaulay 
(Macmillan), should or should not be admitted toa 
place among English Men of Letters is a question 
not to be answered without consideration. His 
style of writing has long passed out of fashion, 

and the turgid description of Nature in ‘* The Seasons” is exactly 
what the young student of literature is, by those who have 
experience, earnestly advised to avoid. Mr. Macaulay, to whom 
the book has been entrusted, rightly, as we think, places 
emphasis not so much on the excellence of Thomson’s achieve- 
ment as on the very important part he played in the development 
of English literature. His analysis of the state of affairs when 
Thomson began to write is one of the most interesting features 
of the book. A salient fact was that :— 


There existed a certain divergence on some important matters 
between the taste of the reading public generally and that of the literary 
circles to which the poets and the critics cf the day alike belonged, 


Thomson made his appeal to the wider public that lay outside 
this charmed circle. Very little poetry had been written on 
the natural beauty of fields, woods, streams and hills as apart 
from their position as backgrounds for the play of human 
emotion. John Phillips had pub ished his “ Cider” in 1706; 
Ambrose Phillips his “ Pastorals” in 1709; Gay his “ Rural 
Sports” in 1713; Pope his “ Windsor Forest” in the same year. 
Mr. Macaulay points out that : 


The descriptions 0: external nature by Lady Winchilsea, by Thomson 
and by Dyer, are of a different character altogether from those which we 
have from the earlier poets. Poetical ‘‘ nature-study,” in the molern sense 
of the term, had its origin, paradoxical as the assertion may seem, in the 
first half of the eighteenth century; for it was then for the first time that 
the phenomena of external nature came to be regarded as objects of poetry in 


and for themselves. 


His point is clear, and yet it docs not produce any conviction 
that Thomson was right in his method. Burns in his day followed 
the example of Shakespeare and Milton in so far that natural 
scenery was entirely subordinated to human action; Thomson 
reversed this, and made much of Nature and reduced the living 
actors to the position of mere figures in the lardscape. On the 
question as to what rank can properly be assigned to poetry of 
the kind he wrote Mr. Macaulay says: 


Landscape-painting has success‘uily asserte] its right to a distinct and 
honourable place in modern art, and the question is whether the poetry of 
natural description can claim an analogous position as compared with other 
poetry. It is idle to maintain as a general maxim that, as regards poetry, 
* The proper study of mankind is man.’ The operations of Nature generally 


are as much a legitimate field of poetical study as the doings of man, and 
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and rapid action gives the following quantities: 6}gal. of lime 
water and 4lb. of bluestone dissolved in 3}gal. of water. “A 
Bordeaux mixture made as here suggested would be rather more 
efficacious than the ‘normal’ mixture, although it would contain 
less than half the amount of copper, and would also cost less 
than half.” This transcription of Mr. Pickering’s formula 
thus appears to be not absolutely exact, but it is sufficiently 
accurate for all practical purposes. Mr. Pickering’s third com 
munication—the first is purely preliminary to that we have just 
been considering—concerns itself with emulsions, and is of 
particular interest, inasmuch as it deals with the petroleum 
emulsion, which holds pride of place as a garden remedy 
against the onslaughts of those many insects which feed 
on the internal juices of a plant without actually biting 
the leaf. It is of vital importance that there should be 
no free oil, which would clog the breathing pores, and conse- 
quently the thing to be aimed at is to procure an emulsion 
which has constitutional power to resist any tendency to 
de-emulsify. When prepared in the ordinary way by means of 
soft soap petroleum emulsion is de-emulsified to some extent by 
the addition of caustic soda, and this fact detracts from its value 
when it is required as a winter wash. Mr. Pickering finds that 
complete emulsion is obtained by using a basic copper sulphate 
instead of soft soap. The emulsion is more permanent, is not 
de-emulsified by caustic soda and, inasmuch as it contains all the 
constituents of the Bordeaux mixture, performs effectively the 
double function of insecticide and fungicide. He urges the 
necessity of using a paraffin oil of high boiling point, such as a 
“Solar Distillate,” and tells us that 1ooc.c. of the Bordeaux 
mixture made with lime-water as described above is enough to 
emulsify 14c.c. of oil. This means that a pint of oil is completely 
emulsified by ggal. of the Bordeaux mixture and “1s of a most 
convenient strength for general summer use.” I have tested 
Mr. Pickering’s recommendations on a small scale, using the 
ordinary petroleum which is supplied to me for lighting purposes. 
Emulsification takes place most readily, and up to the time of 
writing the emulsion appears to be permanent. W. G. W. 
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may properly be treated obj-ctively, and not merely as subordinate to human 
actions and emotions. The artistic success or failure will depend upon the 
method of treatment, and in some degree Thomson justly illustrates by the 
treatment of his subjects the true principles of distinction between the 
methods of painting and poetry. 
All this is very true, but at the end we find the question to 
be not what a man's ideas were, but how he executed them ; 
and diffuseness and prodigality of language are faults that 
are not easily forgiven. If we compare two parallel passages in 
Milton and Thomson, the economy of language in the one 
contras's strongly with its prodigality in the other. Here is 
Milton: 
How often, from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket, have we heard 
Celestial voices to the mitnight air, 
Sole, or responsive each to other's note, 


Singing their great Creator ! 


And here is Thomson’s echo of the passage : 


Here frequent at the visionary hour, 

When musing midnight reigns, or silent noon, 
Angelic harps are in fuil concert heard, 

And voices chanting from the wood-crown’d hill, 


The deepening dale or inmost sylvan glade. 


In “ The Castle of Indolence” he undoubtedly rose to a fat 
higher point of literary perfection. The second stanza of it is 
lovely : 

In lowly dale, fast by a river’s side, 

With woody hill o’er hill encompass’d roun’, 

A most enchanting wizard did abide, 

Than whom a fiend more fell is nowhere found, 

It was, | ween, a lovely spot of ground ; 

And there a season atween June and May, 


Half prankt with Spring 


BY 


with Summer ha f imbrown’d, 
A listless climate made, where, sooth to say, 


No living wight could work, ne cared even for play. 


\We agree with Mr. Macaulay when he calls the following a 
noble stanza : 

I care not, Fortune, what you me deny ; 

You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace ; 

You cannot shut the windows of the sky, 

Through which Aurera shows her brightening face; 

You cannot bar my constant feet to trace 

The woods and lawns, by living stream, at eve ; 

Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace, 

And I their toys to the great childrem leave : 

Ot fancy, reason, virtue, nought can me bereave. 


f 


To turn from the question of literary criticism to that o 
biography, we find in the life of Thomson a pleasant reflection 
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of the intellectualism of t ehteenth century. He was born at 
lect nin R xburgh, but at two months old was taken to 
Southdean, about eight miles from Jedburgh, where he spent his 
boyhood, It was a place eminently well calculated to yield 
those mp ms which were afterwards to find \ place in “The 
{ea ns. The manse itself nestles snugly at the foot of the hill 
eal e romantic waters of the ed, while close at hand are 
of wild moor, across which a road leads to one of the most 

ate yet historical parts of the magical Borderland. Here 

he ran about wildly till the age of fifteen years, when he was 
nt to Edinburgh University. There he came under the eye of 


that most interesting of Scottish men, Kamsay of Ochtertyre, 
who had supplied Scott with so many hints for the character 
of John Oldbuck, and who wrote that most interesting book, 
“Scotland and Scotsmen in the [ig We find 


m contributing to the Edinburgh Miscellany as early as 1720, 


teenth Century.” 


ind already he had formed the foundation of a wide literary 
circle in his friendship with David Mallet, of whom, by the by, 
we vet a much pleasanter picture in this book than is generally 
iccepted, Mallet seems to have been a very steadfast friend of 
lhomson’s, and some of the letters here quoted show the two 
young men engaged in that pastime of ingenuous youth, the 
Thomson’s first visit to 
London was not made with the intention of his permanently 
radually drifted into the 
He had the geod luck to meet with 
a generous publisher in Milan—the same Milan who had given 
hielding £600 for “Tom Jones” and £1,000 for ‘ Amelia.’ 
Like the other literary men of his time, he thought to make his 


interchange of literary criticism 


taying in the metropolis, but he 


position of a man of letters. 


rtune by writing stage plays. Or these ‘ Sophonisba” is 
probably the best known, though we are afraid many readers 
remember it for the line: 


0. Soph nisba, Sophonisba, ©! 


jt} aid that the well-known pare dy on this line. 


©, Jemmy Thomson, Jemmy Thomson, O 


was uttered by ‘a smart from the pit” anl then got echoed 
Fielding, whose eye for the ridiculous and 


YORKSHIR 
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Hil® County of Yorkshire is so rich in leadwork as to 
deserve a separate article, here is not, curiously 


enough, a singie 


lead tont » lar 
North, but thi 
lack ha its ompensa- 


tions in a wealth of statues 
ind, still better,in a notable 
bust, that of the great 
Lord lairfax shown at 
the end of this article. It 
j not only a tine achievee- 
ment in sculptured — like- 
ness of a strong type, but 
is the earliest lead p trait 
bust in England, as far 
as | am aware. It is in 
the Council Chamber of 
the York Philosophical 
Society, by which society 
it was bought in 1879, 
at Sheriff Hutton, near 
York. It had belonged to 
Mr. Leonard ‘Thompson, 
whose tamily bought the 
Park Estate from the 
remple 
Newsam in the reign ol 
Charles II. So far we 


lnegrams of 


are on solid ground and 
have a grasp of facts, but 
the information Is not very 
fruitful, lo what artist 
may we attribute this very 
notable bust, for whom 
aud when was it modelled ? 
1 am obliged to fall back 
on conjecture and com- 
parison. My friend, Miss 
M. Moore ot York, has 
been most kind in search- 
ing all manner of records 
for me, but no local will 
mentioning the bust has 


yet come to light. It is THE GLADIATOR 
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the absurd missed nothing, had a parody of his own in “Tom 
CPhumb the Great” : 
O, Huncamunca, Iluncamunca, O! 


Thomson in 1736 took up his abode at a house in Kew Lane, 


Kichmond, and lived there till hisdeath. Here he lived in great 
friendship with Pope, who was said to have admitted him at all 
hours, and even to have walked back with him as far as the 
bottom of Kew foo:-lane. Many hints are given by which it is 
possible to form a very accurate idea of his life and appearance 
at this time. Shenstone, after a visit which he paid, said: 

Ile had nothing of the gentleman in his person or address; but he 
} 


. - - 5 
made amends for this deficiency by his refined sense, spirited expressions, anc 


manner of speaking not unlike his friend Quin, 
Kobertson put the same thing in different words: 


He was neither a peli/-maitre nor a boor; he had simplicity without 


rudeness, and a cultivated manner without being courtly 


During the whole of his life he continued to talk in “ broad 
Scots.” Here is a portrait of him by a hair-dresset 

William Taylor, the barber who shaved him for m ny years, and whom 
Thomson called ‘* Wull,” deposes that he was very negligent in his dress 
and wore his clothes remarkably plain, but was extravagant with his wigs 
His head was remarkably large, so that he wore a larger size than anyone 


else, and his habit of taking long walks, in which he often heated himself 


overmuch, was very detrimental to their condition, I have known him 


spoil a new wig only in walking to London. . « He used to walk 
from Malloch’s at Strand-on-the-Green and from London at all hours of 
the night: he seldom liked to go into a carriage, and I never saw him on 
horse back 

He loved gardening, and lay in bed nearly all the forenoon, as he 
had the habit of turning night into day and day into night. We 
are told, cautiously, that he loved the so iety of his friends, and 
In their company was ‘sometimes tempted to an excessive 
indulgence.” 
and Quin “coming from the Castle at four o'clock in the 
) In spite of all 


that, he was generous to a degree, and seems to have won the 


The barber already quoted said he often saw him 
morning, and not over sober, you may be sure.” 


love even of those contemporaries who laughed at bim most 
lreely. 
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impossible to say, therefore, whetle: its original possessor 
* himself or some member of his family. In 
the list of portraits, given 
in Clements Markham’s 
Life of Thomas _ third 
Lord Fairfax, is included 
a bronze bust at Leeds 
Castle, Kent. Mr. Wyke- 
ham Martin, the owner 
of that historic house, has 
examined a photograph of 
the York bust, and tells 
me that it Is an exact 
replica of that at Leeds 
Castle. I shall not, 1 trust, 
be accused of worse than 
the harmless bigotry of 
the specialist if I ask for 
the lead bust the greater 
claim to interest. With all 
appreciation of the dangers 
ot the word “unique,” I 
think it safe to apply it to 
a lead portrait bust of the 
middle of the seventeenth 
century, and the same 
cannot be said of bronze. 
It may be urged that it 
should be regarded merely 
as a “ proof,” as belonging 
to the category of the lead 
medals and plaques which 
are so well represented in 
the British Museum. I am 
by no means. convinced 
that all such objects were 
intended to be merely fugi- 
tive and were struck or cast 
(as the case may be) to 
test the perfections of die 
or model. ‘The distinctive 
colour and texture of lead 
make it more appropriate 
for some subjects, even if 
finely detailed, than bronze, 


was “ Black Tom” 
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and the admirable condition of the many remaining small lead 
medallions and delicate reliefs is sufficient answer to the 
objection to their liability to damage. With busts, however, 
as with other large objects, there can be no purpose in “ proofing,” 
and (discarding any comparisons between lead and bronze which 
might savour of the odious) it is fair to claim admiration for the 
lead Fairfax on its simple merits. The questions of authorship 
and date are bound up together. There is no signature or other 
mark on the York bust, and we turn, therefore, to the evidence of 
its portraiture. In 1644 was fought the battle of Marston Moor, 
out of which “ Black Tom” came with a wound in his left cheek. 
lhis scar appears in the bust as in most of the portraits, and the 
bust cannot, therefore, be earlier than 1644. After Naseby, in 
November, 1645, an enamelled jewel made by Bordier and 
incorporating a portrait of Fairfax was presented to him by his 
Parliamentary admirers and he wore it round the neck on a chain 
(a kind of Commonwealth Garter and George, in fact). This 
jewel, known as the Naseby enamel (which was in the possessicn of 
lhoresby, the famous Yorkshire antiquary, and at his death bought 
by Horace WW alpole), appears In portraits by Bower and others. I 
think it likely that the Naseby jewel would have appeared in the 
York bust if Fairfax had possessed it when the bust was modelled. 





FAME, 


Slingsby’s diary, under date 1638. About gan 
to build the Red House, Marston Moor. and in writing of the 
oak staircase (which in 1861 was removed t 


I Sling by beg 


oO the chapel) he 
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The year 1645 may be taken as the most notable of “ Black 
lom’s” career. By the age of thirty-five he had won by sheet 
capacity the supreme military position on the Parliamentary side, 
and, as has happened to other successful generals, there was a 
rush to immortalise his features. In this year Thomas Simon 
executed four medals of Fairfax, and these are very similar to 
the York bust in armour and cast of features. Now, Abraham 
Simon, the brother of ‘Thomas, was a modeller of large subjects, 
and it seems very likely that towards the end of 1645 Fairtax 
entered on adebauch of sitting for his portrait—to Thomas fot 
the medals, to Abraham for the bust and to Bordier for the 
Naseby jewel. The attribution to Abraham Simon of the bust 
is nothing more than a guess, but I think it is a reasonable one, 
and based on high probabilities. 

1 now come to the leadwork done by Andrew Karne (ot 
Kearne), variously described as a Dutchman and a German. 
Horace Walpole relates of him that he was brother-in-law of the 
sculptor Nicholas Stone the Elder, for whom he worked. At 
Somerset Stairs he carved the River God which answered to the 
Nile, carved by Stone, and a lioness on the water gate of York 
Stairs. He died in England, and left ason who was living after 
1700. The date of his birth I cannot find. The most definite 
and interesting fact about him is contained in Sir Henry 
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tvs: “ L.estal 
Case yt leads 
to the painted 
chamber was 


furnished ye 
last yea by 
John Gowland. 
Ye stall 1s 
about five feet 
within the side 
in wide ness 
ye posts eight 
inches square ; 
upon every post 
Is a crest set ol 
my Y spec ial 
friends and my 
brother - in-law, 
and upon that 
post yt bears 
up the halt 
pace... yt 
leads to the 
painted cham 
ber, there sits 
a blackamore 
cast in led by 
Andrew Karne, 
a Dutchman, 
who also cut 
in stone ye 
Statue of ye 
horse in ye 
garden. The 





blackamore sits 
WRESTLERS AT STUDLEYV PARK. holding in 


either hand a 


candlestic to t a candle in to give light to ye staircase.” 
The “blackamore in led sits there still, to my great content, 
or he is the earliest lead statue in [england to which an exact 
date can be given. There isa lead Neptune at Bristol, reputed 
to be, and quite likely to be, of about 1590; but there is no 
lo umentary idence. Phe black boy oe indlesti ks have 
unhappi v gone and one arm with them; but he | till a pleasant 
boy fhe relerence to the race-horse that Karne carved is not 
unimmteresting. Chart l., during a_ visit to York in 1933, 
witnessed on May 27th a race on Acomb Moor, when a famous 
horse won a prize of two silver flagons. The next day the King 
taved at tl Ked Llouse fo commemorate the double event 
Slingsby employed Warne to “* cut in stone ye statue of ye horse,” 
which at some later date was placed on the site of the older 


house where it 
remains. All 


this has nothing 


to do with 
lead, but it 
shows that 


IKKarne was at 
York some 
where between 
1633 and 1638 
lt is con 

ceivable that 
the blackamore 
might have 
been cast in 
London and 
sent to York, 
as Slingsby does 
not say it Was 
cast at York ; 
but it is hardly 
possible that 
the stone horse 
can have been 
carved othet 

wise than on 
the spot. This 
fact inclined me 
at first to attri 
bute the lead 
Fairfax to 
Karne, but, all 
things con- 
sidered, Simon 
is the likelier 
artist. We do 


not know that 





Karne was 


1 CHUBBY “AUTUMN.” ever in York 
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after 1638, which was six years at least before the Fairfax bust 
could have been modelled For the Slingsby references | am 
indebted to Mr. Malcolm Spence of York. 

I now come to an eighteenth century statue of special value, 
since it has left a mark on dramatic literature. There are few 
subjects so deplorably lacking in documents as the history of 
sculptors and sculpture of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
or one which would better repay careful research. Any identifica 
tion of work with the worker seems, therefore, not altogethe 
worthless. In Coleman and Garrick’s play, “ The Clandestine 
Marriage,” published in 1766, a good deal of fun is poked at the 
fashion in gardens and at the, by that date, foolish and indis 
criminate use of lead garden figures. My Lord Ogleby says to 
Mr. Stirling: “ Great improvements; indeed, wonderful improve 
ments. ‘The four seasons in lead, the flying Mercury and the 
Neptune in the middle are in the very extreme of fine 
taste, you have as many rich figures as the man at Hyde Park 
The flying Mercury, as readers of Country Lire will 
know, is at Melbourne, Derbyshire. It is after the famous statue 
by Giovanni de Bologna. I had thought that “the four seasons 
in lead”’ might be identified with a lead vase of that subject which 
exists at Melbourne and in a modified form at Pain’s Hill. <A 
happy discovery in a garden at Bishopthorpe, York, has modified 


basin with 


Corner.” 
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that view. I there found four charming boy figures emblemati 
cally clothed (as far as their scanty clothing goes) to represent 
the four seasons. These figures, I am told, came from the 
gardens of Nun Appleton, York, and I doubt not are from 
the same models as those to which my Lord Ogleby referred. 
As to the third item of “the basin with Neptune in the 
middle,” I think Studley Park provides the answer. In the 
middle of the big ornamental water a lead Neptune remains. 
This and the Mercury and the Four Seasons probably came from 
“the man at Hyde Park Corner,” who was John Cheere, a 
notable purveyor of lead statues. I cannot suggest who modelled 
the statues unless it was Henry Cheere, his brother, and a pushing 
sculptor who eventually propelled himself into a baronetcy. In 
this connection an entry in Evelyn's diary is of interest. In 
1643 he saw at Paris ‘‘on the Pont Ste Anne a statue of Neptune 
casting water out of a whale’s mouth of lead.” Unhappily, he 
gives no artist’s name. There is no whale at Studley, but the 
earlier Neptune at Bristol has a dolphin, which perhaps may be 
taken as “ words to that effect.”’ 

At Nun Monkton, near York, is a particularly fine collection 
of lead figures. They are of especial interest, as nearly all the 
types of eighteenth century garden sculpture are represented. 
We find Fame, plump and trumpeting, a concession to the 
craze for what was thought to be classic art. There is a 
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graceful young woman masquerading as 
a Koman soldier and affecting a most 
unmilitary pose, doubtless for the benefit 
of a real male Roman soldier on an 
adjoining pedestal. Another figure is a 
rustic maiden regarding some fruit witha 
languid air; and, best of all, a really 
vigorous gentleman of buccaneerine 
aspect pledging the garden world with 
the contents of his little barrel. He is 
rather Dutch than English, which is 
hardly astonishing when it is remembered 
how many sculptors from the Low 
Countries settled in England. I have 
already referred to the Neptune at 
Studley Park, the Yorkshire seat of the 
Marquess of Ripon. Close by the lake 
are several statues, all in the classic 
manner, and among them two paits of 
wrestlers, of which I illustrate one. 
The modelling of these figures, which 
group so charmingly with the lake and 
woods and with the stately Garden 
Temple, is partly veiled by successive 
coats of paint, which have cracked, and 
give a false air of decay. Where the 
paint has gone the natural silvery patina 
is revealed, and one may hope that 
some day this unpleasant shroud may 
be altogether removed. The splendid 
gladiator figure at Burton Agnes, Yorkshire, being a copy of real 
classic art, seems to be more justifiable than the pseudo-classic 
efforts of such sculptors as found their expression in the military 
Roman lady at Nun Monkton. LAWRENCE WEAVER. 


ON THE ISLAND , 


OF KODIAK. 


AR North, where the Pacific Ocean waves wash the 
southern shores of the Ala-ka Peninsula, lies an island 
called Kodiak. Although little known to fame, it is of 
considerable size, comprising an area of some 3,500 
square miles, and can boast of one or two important 

settlements. In spite of its situation in such high latitudes, we 
find here what may well be described as “the parting of the 
ways” between the Arctic and more temperate regions. lor, 
thanks to the moderating influence of “the Japanese current 
which flows along its southern coasts, Kodiak is favoured with 
climatic conditions such as are unknown even in places a few 
miles north or east of it on the mainland of Alaska. So 
pronounced is the demarcation line at “ the parting of the ways” 
that even on the island itself a traveller in summer will 
suddenly emerge from amid forests and vegetation of almost 
tropical Juxuriance into a barren desolate land of silence, where 
lofty snow-capped mountains tower aloft, brooding as it were 
over the past terrors of an Arctic winter, which will soon 
descend once more, enveloping them in its icy grip. But the 
island is not b essed alone with an abnormal climate, since it is 
rich in mineral wealth, and, moreover, is a veritable sportsman’s 
paradise. lor here is the abode of Ursus Middendorfh, the 
most gigantic species of the bear tribe existing now on earth. 
Ptarmigan and wildfowl of various kinds are swarming here, 
and the coasts are deeply indented with countless fjords, into 
most of which flow splendid rivers teeming with myriads of the 
various kinds of Pacific coast salmon. Some idea of the 
numbers in which salmon ascend these rivers may be gathered 
from the following fact. At Karluk, on Kodiak Island, which is 
the most celebrated place for the run of the Alaska red salmon 
(Oncorhynchus nerka); a few years ago in one haul of a huge 
seine net over 100,000 of these fish were caught. Unfortunately 
for the sportsman who may wish to try his hand with rod and 
line, these fish seldom look at any form of lure in tidal waters, 
and never when once they begin to ascend the rivers. 

The miniature town of Kodiak nestles cosily in a picturesque 
land-locked bay, which is sheltered from the fierce storms of the 
North Pacific by numerous small islands lying at its entrance. 
The town itself still resembles a Russian settlement, with its 
quaint Greek church, many of its principal buildings bearing 
traces of the days when, until 1867, the Russians ruled with an 
iron hand that vast territory of Alaska. Sheer behind the town 
rise lofty mountains. Should the wanderer who visits this spot 
desire to look on ascene such as he may not have encountered 
before. let him climb above the town. Flere, on a fine summer 
day, in the clear atmosphere of these northern regions, the view 
is superb. To the north, east and west, tier upon tier, rise 
towering peaks, with many of their summits still deeply clothed 
in snow. The lower slopes are verdant now with sweet grasses 
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or rich « irpetings of multifarious flowers, 
while in the valleys glimpses are caught 
of silent lakes or silvery streams which 
wind their serpentine courses through 
dense pine forests onwards to the sea. 
Southwards, far as the eye can roam, 
rests the mighty ocean, now for a while 
worthy of its name—the Pacific Ocean, 
on wuich a gentle swell is rolling inwards 
to the land, only broken here and there 
as it softly boils around those cruel rocks 
which rise near the surface in deep 
waters on these treacherous coasts, form- 
ing veritable death-traps for unwary 


mariners. If the watcher gazes sheet 
below him, here, unfolded, lies a glorious 
panorama. A host of tiny islands cluste: 


round each other, between which run 
innumerable channels known only to the 
native sailors. Flocks of seagulls sail 
lazily round on motionless wings in the 
still air, uttering their plaintive cries, or 
rest peacefully on the waters of the bay, 
which are wondrous in their liquid trans 
parency, placid as a sea of molten lead 
and smooth as glass, save where ever and 
anon countless salmon, swimming in the 
bay, leap high out of water. Through 
IN LEAD. the deathlike stillness the echoes of 
these resounding splashes ascend even 
to the lonely watcher on his lofty perch, reminding him that 
rods and lines were meant for catching fish, and bidding 
him wend his footsteps downwards once more to the peaceful 
village below. 
Although the writer has paid more than one visit to this 
remote island, he was never provided with a proper equipment of 


salmon rods and tackle. But on the occasion of his last visit to 
the town of Kodiak he was in possession of a small oft. trout rod 
and a reel carrying some 7oyds. of light line. The native 


youths stated that the silver salmon (Oncorhynchus kisutch) 
then running in the bay would occasionally take some form 
of spinning bait if trolled behind a boat. Among other of his 
treasured possessions the writer, although merely on a big-game 
shooting expedition, happened to have a small silver spoon which 
in former seasons had seen much service on certain Norwegian 
rivers where harling isin vogue. A careful search revealed othe 
necessities in the shape of two swivels and a few pieces ol singh 
gut casts. With these a presentable spinning trace was soon 
rigged up, and nothing remained but to find some suitable craft 
and a boatman willing to row it. It is by no means easy to 
induce an Aleut native to see an element of sport in any undet 
taking, and when fish can be caught in nets, or ptarmigan shot 
running on the ground, the natives of Alaska regard th: 
sportsman who wishes to catch a fish on a rod, or shoot birds on 
the wing, somewhat in the nature of a harmless lunatic. In the 
present case, however, a native schoolboy, imbued with the 
sporting instinct, was induced to produce his boat and row it 
according to instructions. The gillie himself was neither great 
in stature nor in years, and his home-made boat was suitable to 
his size, a mere cockle-shell of wood. The boat, which revelled 
in the name of a dory, was, in general appearance, a kind of 
cross between a flat-bottomed dinghy and a canoe, but possessed 
neither the safe qualities of the one nor the speed of the other, 
and with two people in her was fully loaded te the gunwatle. 
The next item was to improvise a gafl, and after having done 
this with the aid of a village blacksmith and a boat-hook, a move 
was made out into the bay to a spot where salmon were seen to be 
jumping. One great drawback to adopting the orthodox method 
of trolling was that the bay was thickly overgrown with patch 
of kelp and seaweed, which constantly fouled the line. Therefor 
we had recourse to casting the spoon in open patches of wat 

It was not long ere we had several slight pulls from fish com ng 
short at the spoon, a trick peculiar to salmon, and one which hea 
always baffled the writer to explain how it can be accomplished 
without the fish getting hooked when spoons are fitted with triang| 
hooks at both ends. In due course of time one fish, bolder than 
the rest, was firmly hooked, and then the fun began. In a 
moment we realised the awful fact that our line was fouled 
around the top ring of the red. An appalling disaster seemed 
imminent, since, if the rod was strong enough to break the line, 
our one and only spoon was lost for ever. Trusting that late 
would prove kind and the line strong, and knowing that our rod 
was but a flimsy, cheap American cane, we quickly raised the 
top, held our breath, and waited for something to break. ‘This it 
soon did, since a salmon is not to be denied in its first rush, and 
the rod gracefully broke some 6in. from the top, the broken t 
gently gliding down the line su 


fo 


ygestive of turther troubl 
Seventy yards of light trout line is not much on which to play a 
salmon in the open Pacific Ocean, and his first jump showed ou 


quarry to be close on 2olb. During the ding-dong strugg! 
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which ensued our gillie handled his small craft in a masterly 
manner, following the fish in its wild rushes, and stopping 
promptly to order when the fish dashed madly beneath the boat. 
And in the end, as the final stave was reached, when, after some 
twenty minutes’ battling, our fish came floundering to the boat's 
de, the diminutive rower, dropping his oars, seized the gaff and 
ucceeded in landing the fish in the most approved style, the 
latter task being by no means an easy performance if we wished 
to evade capsizing our small craft. This fish afterwards pulled 
down the scales at slightly over 1r&lb., and had fought as gamely 
as any European salmon of similar size. 


Having disentangled the broken tip from the line, we started 
operations once more, with a rod somewhat reduced in length but 
ll serviceable. During the next hour two more fish, of almost 
equal size to the first one, were landed, besides several others 


being | ked and lost. As the result of a little over two hours’ 
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fishing we returned home, well satisfied, with three salmon 
weighing a total of 52lb., all caught on a tiny trout rod, thereby 
demonstrating the fact that, even in these far Northern regions, 
good sport may be had with rod and line if we set to work in the 
right manner; and although the writer has caught salmon of all 
kinds in most lands where these game fish are found, yet he often 
looks back with pleasure to that memorable day spent at Kodiak. 
\lthough the silver salmon is a very handsome fish and often 
runs up to a weight of 30lb., it cannot be compared for size to the 
great king salmon (Oncorhynchus tchawytcha), which runs earlier 
in the year, and plentifully, on the coasts of Alaska. These fine 
fish often reach a weight of nearly Solb., and are reputed to have 
been caught up to 1oolb.; but although the writer has seen many 
of them, he personally never met with one exceeding 8olb. These 
fish also take the spoon freely in the Southern waters of British 
Columbia and Vancouver Island. C. E. Rapciyrre. 


THE BOURNEMOUTH PINE WOODS: 


ANY a pleasant memory is called up by these pictures 


/ of the Bournemouth pine woods—of the daily walks 
in winter over the springy paths of Canford Cliffs to 
thre football eround on. the edge ot Poole Hlarbour: ot rambles 


vn summer afternoons down Branksome Chine and along the 
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shore to bathe, or the exploring of the Fairy Glen, where the 
ants, whose huge nest stood some 4ft. high and radiated perhaps 
syds. around, made things hot for the ankles of those who 
incautiously stood too long in its immediate neighbourhood. The 
rarden on the edge of the moor was a fascinating place in the 
witching hours of midsummer 
moonlight, to pace up and down 
when the ceaseless whirr of 
the nightjar filled the air and 
the big cockchafers came 
blundering along bang against 
one’s face. What a handsome 
insect it is with its delicate 
comb-like feelers, and how 
strong ! An unusually _ big 
specimen, whose presence in 
the bedroom over the stables 
became a nuisance, was cap- 
tured and imprisoned under a 
glass tumbler on the top of a 
chest of drawers. In the morn- 
ing the glass was lying in frag- 
ments on the carpet, and the 
prisoner had made off. To do 
this he had to edge the inverted 
tumbler—many times his own 
weight some foot or so to 
the edge. But his visit was as 
nothing in the way of a nuisance 
compared to the nightjar’s note, 
when sleep refused to come. 
It recalled the wooden rattles 
that, with other instruments of 
ear torture, used to accompany, 
along the tow-path, the boat 
from Grassy Corner up the 
Long Keach to where the 
coaches at the finish said rude 
things to “ fresher’ crews. 
Outside the woods stretch 
seas of heather, for the soil of 
all this district is river-borne, 
laid down in time long passed 
by floods ere they reached the 
sea. Ina hot summer the eye 
can grow weary of this wealth 
of heath and pine, and demands 
a sight of green turf. Then in 
the cool of the evening the 
horses would be brought round 
(and a very decent hack could 
be hired in Bournemouth in the 
nineties), and a long ride 
down the Ladies’ Mile and 
beyond Parkstone to Canford 
Heath and the Wimborne 
Woods would bring the riders 
to where the edge could be 
taken off their mounts by a 
gallop on the grass. Nearer 
home the only chance to let 
them out was on Poole Harbour 
Sands, and that was not the 
same thing at all, as trainers 
well know. There is a dead- 
ness in the hoof-fall on sand 
and none of that springiness of 
Copyright | action which can be felt over 
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smell every 
i f llarb but the glorious sunset effects 
Nine Barrow Down stand vividly out in 
inl pla Under t trees it was 
t t hot-headed hor Phe heathet 
pint lape of grip ind little banks, but 
to keep a | ind a no to spare. What 
t | n ind t r himself had to pro il lor, 





k. Cotta “THE WHOLE 
to allow plenty of room between his knee and the jagged 
ken-off branches that stud the pine stems 
The making and keeping of gardens under the pines are no 
vy task Kthododendrons grow freely, but all else takes time, 
il is so potsoned with the turpentine from the deep 
ering of pin splinters; indeed, the fire should be pressed 
to service if the top spit is to be quickly prepared fot 
Newly-laid turf has a hard time of it, and the hose 
ul sprinkler have to be freely used if the first two or three 
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summers are to be tided over. The heather makes excei- 
lent thatch for summer-houses; indeed, for tints there 
nothing to beat it, and a heather path, with its rich crimson 


trouble to grow. Of wild life in these woods 


cushioning, ts no 


there is littl \Vhere no keepers are on guard game has little 
chance; nor do the pines allow any undergrowth worth speaking 
of except here and there. Of late there have been rumours of 


woods. [ut is it wise ? 
More houses can then be built, 
no doubt. But what if no one 
to live in them when 
the principal attraction of the 
district has been 
As the old keeper said: “These 
woods are warm on the coldest 
day if you go far - 


the cutting down of large areas of thes« 


comes 


destroyed ? 


re enough in. 
They dry the soil, and that same 
turpentine that kills the vegeta 
tion is health-giving to people 
who would = travel 
across the seas for some warm 
place in which to while away 
the winter. 

The sandy clifis along the 
shore are constantly crumb- 
ling down, anda long lease of 
any house within, 
or 4oyds. of the beach in some 


otherwise 


say, 30yds. 
places would be a risky specu- 
lation indeed. 
the making of a 


The pro ess of 
chine can be 
watched in all its stages. First 
a path leads to the edge, and 
footprints break the 
making a V-shaped depression. 


edge, 


‘This is constantly increased by 
more footprints and the acticn 
of water and weather. Lvery- 
one who descends to the beach 
below sets an avalanche of sand 
in motion, and by and by the 
little gap has become a * pass ” 
with ever-crumbling sides. In 
time a carriage drive may wind 
its way down it to the water’s 
edge. If this wearing away of 
the cliffs is to be retarded it is 
to the edge at the top that close 
attention must be given. People 
must be prohibited from ap 
proaching the shore from above 
at any point they happen to be 
near; in fact, they should be 
kept away from the edge alto 
cether by barriers. Inside these 
systematic planting should be 
undertaken 


marram grass, 
broom and other leguminous 
plants, and bushes and trees 


that will knit and hold the soil 
firmly together Such treat- 
ment will not be permanently 
effectual—_the rain-water must 
find an outlet——-but it will add 
many more years to the life of 
the outermost 1oyds. of cliff. 
lacing with masonry would be 
too expensive and, with such 
a soil Lehind it, unreliable. It 
is not so many years ago that 
a striking example of a “ house 
Luilt on sand” was to be seen 
ina huddled heap on the shore 
at the foot of Canford Cliffs 
with the water lick.ng over it. 
And an attempt to terrace up a 
strawberry bed close by met 
with no better success. Wind 
and water are potent agencies 


Copyright even on this South Coast shore, 


and the attempt to combat 
them is apt to be found a bigger task than it looks at first 
ight. The heathlands of this neighbourhood, as the late Mr. 


Ilenry Moule pointed out, are perhaps the districts that have 
changed least in their aspect during the last 2,000 years, and would 
so remain were the builder kept at bay. But that grows less 
probable year by year. England's population is increasing, the 
towns stretch into the surrounding country. Wild spots like this 
heathland have no place in the economic dreams of the modern 
levislator. ¥ 
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Vv. C. Cottam ON THE EDGE OF THE HEATHLAND. 
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ASSING through Blandford on its eastern course towards 
the sea at Christchurch, the river Stour receives, at 
Wimborne, the accession of a little tributary laden with 


he waters of Cranbourne Chase. Haltway down its 
course through its fertile, woody vale, and while it is 
till five miles from Wim rne, it passes, at a distance of 
ibout a mile, by a great classc house, below which an 


embankment bro ¢ » It out into a most pr ture (jue lake. 

re well presented in these illustrations and 
are the property ol Lord Allington, whose ancestors have 
held the manor of More Crichel for 300 years. Of Crichels, 


hereabouts, there are three, the Long, the Little and the 
More, and = the ist was held in the Middle Aves by the 
Citrewasts, the last of whom, William Cyfrewast, died in 1582. 
\lthough the church of Crichel, standing on the lawn, is new, 


en rebuiil in IS 50, it contains his tomb, wd also that ot 


daugt r Dorothy, hn ems to have parted with her father’s 
manor, which in the time of James |. we tind in the possession of 
Sir Nathaniel Napier | + Scotchman, however, did not come 
to bes ind with bis King, but was the result of a far earlier 
immigration into the fat lands of the South. He came of one 
Jan Napier, who was a n of Sir Alexunder Napier of 
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CRICHEL, 
DORSET, 


THE SEAT OF 


LORD ALINGTON. 


«a _- 


Merchiston, and who settled at Swyre in Dorsetshire in the 
reign of Henry VII. This we learn from a long account of the 
Napiers and of their pedigree, dated 1625, drawn up by the 
then head of the family and owner of Merchiston “to satisfy 
the lawful and laudable request” of his ‘entirely beloved 
kinsmen” in England, of whom the more important ones were 
Sir Robert of Luton Hoo, in Bedford, and Sir Nathaniel, 
a great-grandson of the already - mentioned James. In _ this 
account the imaginative antiquarians of that day have not 
only satisfactorily traced out all the descents of all the Napiers, 
but also the origin of their name. Some time about 1100 A.D., 
when Kine Alexander ruled Scotland, he, *“‘ having warrs, did 
convocate his leives to the battle,” among whom was a cadet of 
the house of Lenox, who, when the other lieges ran away, seized 
the standard and “ changed the fortunes of the day, whereby a 
great victory was got. After the battle, as the manner ts, every 
one advancing and setting forth his own acts, the King said unto 
them, ‘ Ye have all done valiantly, but there is one amongst you 
who hath Na-pier.’” The fact that King Alexander spoke a 
language into which the word peer had not then been introduc ed 
from the French, would not, even if they had thought of it, have 
dissuaded the seventeenth century Napiers from adopting so 
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tries to get Dor 
chester tor the 
King. la 1644 
Parliament take 
acution against him, 
but he pays £ 500, 
takes Lhe Cove 
nant and apolo- 
gises for nis 
loyalty. His es 
tutes, however, are 
sequestered, but 
he gets off with 
a very moderate 
rf omposition on 
he plea of having 
suffered much 
damage from the 
hands of the 
Royalists. Though 
Sheriff of Dorset- 
shire in 1650-51, 
he keeps in touch 
with the other 
side, and appears 
to have wished to 
help the exiguous 
finances ot the 





hdom it hi Vopyright LAST WALA LEADING TO THE TEMPLE. COUNTRY LIFE.’ exiled Stewarts, 

1) t, and Ww but to have 
charged from \ thee in 1602. Meanwhile, he had bought failed to do so in a curious manner, and one not altogether 
Viiddlemarch Hall, originally a seat of the Abbots of Cerne, redounding to the honour of their adherents. Sir Gerard, we 
it being « e to that great Dorsetshire abbey. Sir Nathaniel are told, “sent to King Charles the Second, in his exile, soo 
ed his son to live at Middlemarch after his marriage, broad pieces by Sir Gilbert Talbot: which he detaining, ‘Sit 
himself made his chief seat at Crichel, where he built the Gerard, on the Restoration, arrested him, but by the mediation 

suse which existed till the fire of 1742, and where his son of the King, and his owning the receipt of the money, he forgave 
entertained Charles IL. and his Queen im 1665, when the plague him; and the King, in recompense, ordered a number of deet 
had driven them from London to Salisbury. This son, “Su yearly out of the New lorest without fee.” Sir Gerard’s drastic 
Gerrard Naper,” as the uncertain ort rraphy cf his day often mode of obtaining public recognition of his sacrifices on behalf 
him, was a ¢ er trimmer, a Cavalier and a Parliamen of his distressed prince after that prince was in a position to 

by turns, and vot through the difficult times with profit. reward such services, betokens a business mind, and may account 

| 640 he is arraygned for remissness in pressing men for the for the fact that, “ though ke suffer much in the Civil Wars, 
hy rvice, but next year has made his peace with the Court yet he greatly augmented his paternal estate, and lived in a 
ynesa knight and a baronet. As an absent member, the manner suitable to his quality.” His son, the second Sir 
Commons in 1642 propose dealing with him asa delinquent, but Nathaniel, was thus enabled, after he succeeded in 1672, to find 
he promises to “further their interests” in the country and then means to follow the fashion and convert his Jaco ean into a 
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post - lXe rati l nd y 
out the tor I then in 
. ie wid thi ist uted to 
have « ‘ ere it Crichel, 
but also at the er fat 

n M llemarch. Phou 
in act em of Parhia I 
( wa t >a traveler t l 

{ lé Ile t t ¢ 
comn y. 4 Oriel ( lewe 
O)xtor in \ chay | 
tane the lor nz7e en r ‘ 
\ t ae I In 166 
ul ti p nied rit uncie-1n iW 
Henry Coventry, on his em 
bassy to Hlolland, and wrote a 
‘Particular Tract” relating h 
tra wand he repeated this in the 
case of further travels in lrance 
ind Italy. The memoir of him 


in Wotton’s “English  Baro- 


netaue appears to have been 
written by one ot the tamily, 
and describes him as “a gay, 
ingenious gentieman well versed 
in several languages. . . . He 


understood very well archites 
ture and 
behind 


nl own drawing ’ 


painting: he tia leit 
him everal pieces ol 
There wa 
large 
hiith ana 
erited title 


much mortality in his 
family, as it was his 
youngest son who ini 
and estates in 1708, and sat in 
Parliament for Dorchester from, 


‘ “cept during one year, 1095 Ulli 


1722. Soon after that he died, 
and his son, Sir William, 
reigned in his ste id, In whose 
lime it was that the house, built 


lirst Nathaniel and 
by the 
burnt dowa in ’ 


by the 
improved econd, Wa 
1742. hough 
“*in great 


it was at once rebuilt 
plendour,” it was evidently 


thought inadequate when new 
blood and a 
Sir Anthony 


daughter, had, in 
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London fortune appeared o1 
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followed 
in possession by a son, it was 
natural that from Crichel the 
latter should take his’ wife. 
Diana Napier, Sir Nathaniel’s 
daughter, at the time of her 
marriage, in 1717, had three 
brothers living and was no 
But not only did all 
her brothers except one die 
childless, but her only nephew, 
tho gh marrying early, left no 
offspring at his demise. Mean- 
while the son of Humphrey and 
Diana Sturt of Horton had 
grown up and married an 
heiress, so that on his cousin’s 
death, in 1765, he found him- 
self master of three lortunes and 
widespread estates, of which 
none pleased him so well for 
his chief seat as that which he 
had last inherited. He, there- 
fore, so enlarged the house which 
his maternal uncle had built 
that Hutchins, already busy 
with his County History, con- 
sidered that “it has the appear- 


to Crichel, and being 


heiress. 


Ve 
i: 


ance of a mansion of a prince 


more than that of a country 
gentieman. The hall, dining- 
room, drawing-room, portico, 


library, the common dining par- 
lour, with the apartments over 
them, are all entirely his addi- 
tions to the house rebuilt by Sit 
William Napier. The staircase 
is in the middle of the house, 
lighted by an elegant glass 
dome. On the north side stand 
the stable and offices, 
enclose a large area, and ire a 
distinct building by themselves. 
There is a large body of water 


which 


before the house, and the whole 
country round is improved and 


writing te William Mason, the poet, under 


date of May, 1775, Horace Waipole declares himself “ happily 
embarked on two vast folios of the History of Dorsetshire,” we 
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may conclude that all this work was 
fully completed within a decade of the 
second Humphrey Sturt’s succession to 
the Crichel estate, and the house, 
practically untouched since his time, 
has all the characteristics of that date. 
The inside offers extremely fine exam- 
ples of Robert Adam’s decorative style, 
but the outside is not typical of that 
extreme classical restraint which made 
windows rather an annoyance to him, 
and led him so often to devise them 
as mere apertures in the wall without 
architrave or pediment. The recessed 
loggia, rising to the first floor only, and 
having, therefore, a storey above it, 
has little resemblance to his favourite 
temple front, projecting forward, and 
with columns rising up to the en- 
tablature that carries the pediment. 
The Crichel loggia is what the usual 
Adam portico is not—useful; its en- 
closure on three sides, its moderate 
height and great depth give shelter 
from wind It forms an open-air 
sitting-room of the most approved 
modern kind, and its amenity of form, 
position and outlook are well shown 
in the illustrations. It looks south 
down the little valley and on to the 
lake, and as the landscape school of its 
own date allowed no garden between it 
and the water, the severe classic lines 
of the house rose sheer out of the 
natural curves of the ground. <A 
measure of formalism, by way of a 
neutral territory between such antago- 
nistic elements, and an engaging and 
vardened link connecting house and 
lake, had long been desired and con- 
templated; but no design was _ forth- 
coming which did not, owing to the 
levels, shut out from the loggia too 
much of the view of the lake, which 
is the glory of Crichel. Mr. H. A. 
Peto has, however, lately been called 
in and has surmounted this difficulty. 
The loggia now looks on to an ample 
and dignified Italian garden with broad 
and simple lines in harmony with both 
house and site, and beyond it is seen, 
now uniuterruptediy, now broken by 
the great cedars or by the columns of a 
garden temple, the sheet of water. 
Even as shown in these pictures, the 
effect is excellent, though they repre- 
sent the idea in embryo, rather than 
the realised garden, for the ground was 
new planted, the beds still bare, the 
shrubs as delivered from the nursery, 
when the photographer took his views. 
The temple, as it is shown, is, as a 
matter of fact, not the structure itself, 
but its model set up to see that its 
position and proportions are perlectly 
satisfactory. What, therefore, is already 
an engaging scene, will develop into 
an altogether beautiful one when the 
growth of time and the tone of age have 
established intimate relationship bet ween 
the new work and the old setting. 

The great additions to the house 
made by the first successor to thie 
Napiers must certainly have been con- 
venient, as he was the father of sixteen 
children, of whom Charles, the heir of 
Crichel, let it to George IV., then 
Prince of Wales, and Princess Charlotte 
lived here in charge of the Countesses 
of Rosslyn and Iichester. Charles 
Sturt had been a naval lieutenant, and 
still loving the sea whereon his hair- 
breadth escapes are recorded, he lived 
mostly at Lrownsea for its yachting 
facilities. But, like many of his pre- 
decessors at Crichel, he sat in Parlia- 
ment, as did also his son, Henry Charles 
Sturt, until 1846, when his conversion 
to free trade principles made him no 
longer representative of the opinions ol 
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mstituent ind he refore resi ] d devoted himself 
imarvely to multuyr ind ¢ ile 1M} yvement until his death in 
Nf Tine ' \lington, originally held by the maternal 
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Gerard Sturt in 1876, and is now held by his son, whose « ireand 
affection for his old home fully appear in the tostering care and 
development which mark the appearance of the whole place, and of 


which the new Italian gardens are the most recent expression, 
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THE RED-NECKED PHALAROPE. 





HERE are some ot our rarest y 





breeding birds which are oniv 

found in remote corners olf 

these islands, and there ts 

nothing more tlascinating to 
the crnitholovist than to track these 
incomimon species to their lair. Many 
i time | have spent days, and even 
weeks, in following up the track of 
ome of our rarest birds of prey, and 
when we at last see the noble birds 
in their wild mountain fastnesses we 
feel well repaid for our trouble, for there 
is something wonderfully attractive in 
these outlaws of the air, as they have 
been called. But 1 do not think that 
| ever feit better itished than when, 
ifter days and nights of travelling by 
train and boat, | at last, in one of 
the remote Orkney Island cise overed 
the breeding haunt of the red-necked 


phalarope. It was a low-lying island, 
and on it there was a narrow loch, 
several hundred yards in length. 
Surrounding this was a large marshy ' 
tract with great colonies of bla k- 
headed gulls, common gulls and terns : 


ne ting thereon. his seemed = an 1 F Jom 
ideal haunt for marsh-birds, and 
dunlins were there in plenty, also snipe, O. G. Pike 


coots, moorhens and several species of 
We were 


had seen the 


duck, including that rare breeding species, the pintail. 


fortunate to find the latter. For several hours we 


duck in the water, but she refused to give us any clue as to where 
twhen we to leave the haunt inthe 
ind settle in a large 
We 
i, and were rewarded by 
When we first visited this 
ng, and as the day 
had left the road 
lar behind us and were making tracks for the loch, when | heard 
at Ty 
he had discovered with his keen eyes a nest containing one egg, 


her nest was; b were preparing 
saw the duck fly from the water 


lump of tall grass 


evening we 


ome little distance inland. her a 
settle, 
with its seven eggs. 
looked fat promist 


wore on the rain began to come down. \We 


gave 


lew minutes to then ran lorwart 


finding the nest 


haunt the weather frown 


from my companion. I went towards himand learned that 
and on examination we recognised it at once as belonging to the 
red-necked phalarope. VTortune 


\n exposure was made, and we marked the 


seemed to be smiling on us. 

spot and decided to 

full clutch was laid. Going down 
with our Goerz binoculars, but 

However, after tramping over 


photograph it as 
to the 
there were no phalaropes 


gain when the 
well 
;in sight. 


} 
loch we searched 
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NEST AND Copyright 
the marsh, we at last saw a small bird fly swiftly past and then 
settle on lake. My camera was ready in a moment, and 
then | began to go slowly towards it, while my two friends went 
some distance beyond and endeavoured to drive the bird towards 
me. Here, at last, was the bird I had 
looked almost like a diminutive moorhen, or perhaps it resembled 
more closely in its actions the water-rail ; but its movements 
were far more rapid than either, and it seemed as if it would be 
a difficult bird to photograph. The solitary bird was now joined 
by its mate and also another pair, and we gradually followe | the 
four birds up to the end of the loch. Our troubles now began. 
Since we first saw the birds it had been raining, but now the 
wind rose in power, the still water was turned into a miniature 
sea and the rain pelted down in torrents. Ina few minutes the 
photographers were wet through to the skin, for no mackintoshes 
could stand that onslaught of the elements. The wind turned 
into a wild gale, and the heavy rain was driving and hissing into 
the lake. Yet all the time the four phalaropes were swimming 
daintily on the water and rising and falling gracefully over the 
Never did a_ photo- 
grapher have such an oppor- 
tunity of near to 
the birds he wanted, for they 
swam right up to us and yet 
took no notice. I kept my 
camera under my coat, then 
wiped the water off the lens, 
quickly lifted the apparatus and 
inadeanexposure, but, although 
I was quick in my movements, 
before | could focus and release 
the shutter the camera was 
again drenched in pelting rain. 
Very reluctantly we had to 
give in and, making our way 
to a small roadside cottage, 
put up under the shelter of 
the walls and pack our 
apparatus. The owners, how- 
ever, insisted on our 
inside, a large fire was lighted 
for our benefit, and we en- 
deavoured to dry our soaking 
clothes; but as this seemed 
impossible, we took off the 
wettest things and then, wrap- 
ping our mackintoshes around 
us, we jumped into our 
trap, and tried hard to keep 


the 


travelled so tar to see. It 


waves. 


getting so 


gong 
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cheerful for a ten-mile drive behind one 
of the slowest ponies that has ever been 
in harness. And so ended our first 
adventure in the phalaropes’ haunt. 
The storm at last calmed down, and the 
next morning was almost a perfect day 
for photography. Again hiring our 
pony and its driver, we made another 
journey to the loch. We soon tound 
the birds, and for many hours we fol- 
lowed them up and down the whole 
length of the water, and although we 
could not vel as near as we shouid 
have liked, yet we were able to make 
several exposures. All around us there 
were screaming flocks of gulls and terns, 
and once, while | wasknee-deep in water 
carefully following up a phalarope, | 
felt a stinging blow on the back of my 
head. I was not wearing a cap, and 
looking round [ saw an angry common 
vull swooping up, and giving out 
some wild notes which were no doubt 
directed at me; many times this 
bird returned to the attack, although 
it only struck me once. Later in O. G. Pike. 

the day we found another nest of the 

phalarope, and as there were only two pairs in the whole of the 
loch, we were very fortunate in discovering both their homes. 
The female phalarope might be described as the “new woman” 
of birdland, for she certainly behaves in a similar way to some of 
the women of the present day. It is the poor male who has to 
undertake all the duties of incubation. First, he has to build the 
nest, then when this is ready the hen lays the eggs, and for just 
over a fortnight he sits on them while his up-to-date mate is 
sporting herself on the water. Then when the young arrive all 
the duties of the parent fall upon him, and at length he has the 
satisfaction of seeing the family grown up and able to look after 
themselves. 

During my travels in the byeways of birdland I have come 
across many sad scenes through the ravages of the egg-collector. 
But never in my experience have I seen anything to equal the 
war of extermination that is going on among the birds of the 
Orkney Islands. Day after day certain of the natives are literally 
waiting at nests for the birds to lay. The first, second and third 
clutches of eggs are ruthlessly taken, and large boxes of the 
rarest eggs are constantly being sent off to dealers and collectors 
in our chief towns. The phalarope is no exception; we did our 
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best to protect one nest, and paid a man well to watch it, but 
a few days later a card arrived from him to say the eggs had 
been taken. This same man, who took a keen interest in the 
birds, told us that he had lived by this loch for twenty-five years, 
and during the whole of that time the birds had not increased in 
numbers, which he put down entirely to the large numbers of 
collectors who annually visit the haunt. We cannot entirely 
blame the natives who take the eggs, for the prices they receive 
for them are a substantial addition to their scanty earnings; it is 
the dealers and private collectors who are to blame, and our 
rarest breeding birds are doomed unless these gentlemen stop 
their destructive tactics. It seems almost hopeless to make 


these hardened egg-looters realise that there is a much greater 
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army of naturalists and bird-lovers who would rather, for one 
brief hour, look upon a rare bird in its wild haunt, and also its 
nest, than be the possessor of a stuffed specimen or a clutch 


of empty eggshells. Oriver G. Pike. 
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STONE-CURLEW IN SUSSEX 
Hk end of the third week in December is very late in the vear 
to find this Thick-knee plover in our country; vet on t 
21st of that month one of these birds was shot near a piece of 
marsh just outside Eastbourne The bird was brought to me for 
identification, and was in fine piumage and excellent condition 
I have heard ot another pecimen being sh rt curing midwinter 
ia East Sussex within the last vear or two, and I believe that more of thes 
birds remain with us after the period of summer migration than is generally 
suspected, Each spring, usually in March or April, these fine plover 
return to their ancient haunts among the South Downs, or the pebbly flats of 
Kent and Sussex. Ilere, in happier days, they used to breed regularly and 
rear their young Nowadays their numbers are much fewer, and those that 
do reach us have some difficulty in evading the sharp eyes of gunners and 
collectors, Yet within recent years 
; j a few pairs heave undoubtedly nested 
+ I in Sussex and Kent In the Norfoll 
Warrens, whither these birds return 
ich spring, they still breed; but 
’ { avidity of ege-collectors is " 
: vreat that very few of the plover 
Ly ; 
; ' manage to bring out their tam li 
' % The stone-curlew is, moreover, an 
‘ j 7 ; unsuspecting creature, na, is it 


" rises rather slowly, it falls an ¢ 
j prev to the gunner, It is of some 
j ; what skulking habit wd ousuall 


j , 


tries to evade pursuit by squatting 

or running, When squatting it 
} ‘ lies flat on the ground, with th 

neck and head outstretched, One 


-_- 


well in the air this plover flies well 


and strongly. 





DISTRIBUTION AND ITAnit | 
rHE SIONE-CURLEW 
\ Stone-curlew, although an old 
j and familiar British name, is not 
really a good designation for tl 
bird, which properly belongs to t 
vreat family of plovers. Nor 
plover, a name by which it is oft 
known, is a much fitter descriptio 
Copyright and Thick-knee is y nother 
familiar cognomen by which the 
bird is known. This bird has a wide distribution, and is not only found 
as a summer migrant in most of the t nperate parts of Lurope, bu is 
a resident species soutn of the Alps and Carpathians, It inhabits the 
Canaries, Madeira and North Africa, wiile in Asia it is found as far cast 
as Burma and as far north as the country about Lake Saisan, near the 
Altai Mountains. Other species of Thick-knee plover, most of them much 
resembling one another in their habits, are found in different parts of 
the world, including Australiaand tropical America, Many Englishmen w 
have shot in South Africa will have recognised a very clo-ely allied 
(E ljicnemus capensis, familiarly known from the Zambesi to the ¢ 
Soer name ** dikkop ”’ (thick-head) Why the Boers called it ‘* t 
is not very clear Che bird certainly has a very round head and lar 
prominent eyes; but lor its size the head is not disproportionately great It 
is curious that while we call this plover ‘‘ thick-knee,” and the Souih Afr 
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Du'ch “thick-head,.” the Germans desiznate it ** th'ck-foot.” Other 
German names for this birl are lark-grey plover, great rain-piper (plover), 
great fallowbird, owl-head, night bustard, curlew and lark-grey triel, the 
latter a term for which I find no translation. Possibly it is an ancient rural 


name, derived from the cry of this plover 


LHIABITS OF THE STONE-CURLEW. 


In Germany the stone-curlew breeds on the open heaths of the Mark 


and Pomerania, but seems seldom to nest in the southern parts of the 
Fatherland Chese birds are very plentiful along the Dinube and in Bosnia, 
as well as in Spain and the South of France. In some districts, where 


bustards are te be found, they are to be seen in company with those birds 
This is a trait I have never noticed in South Africa, where several binds 


of bustard and twe Thick knees are to be met with, often on the sime 


veldt All these birds are very nocturnal in their habits, resting a good deal 
during the daytime On moonlight nights they are especially noticeable, and 
their weird, mournful cry is commonly to be heard after dusk. During day 
time, in the nesting period, the male bird will be found incubating, and 


whichever bird is on the nest the other, if a human being appears, may be 
watched running in a wide circle round the place of incubation If tne 
spectator notes tits habit, he may be able to discover the sitting bird ; other 


wise it is, from the squatting habit of the Thick-knee and tts protective 


coloration, often cxtremely difheult hese plovers have a pretty varied 
dietary; they devour worms, insects, slugs, beetles, small mammals, fiogs and 
even snakes, Pney have strong and powerlul bills and can easily despatch a 
small serpent In the case of field-mice and other small mammals, having 
killed them, they pound them well with their bills until the bones are broken, 
before proceeding to swallow them One may add that stone curlews, 
although seldom tasted in this country, are excellent eating. The dikkop 


of South Alrica ts quite we Il known and esteemed as a table bira. 
WiLp AND DOMESTICATED GEESE, 


The grey-lag goose has been commonly regarded as the arcestor of 
owt British domestic geese, although some naturalists hold that the white 
fronted goose has a better claim to the tithe. As a matter of fact, 2lmost any 


of the wild geese can be pretty easily domesticated, Only last year a corre 


spondent wrote to a contemporary stating that he had recently obtained a 


wild white-fronted goose, and that it was doing quite well in captivity and 
keeping in excellent condition. It fed chiefly on oats and potatoes. But 
wild geese, if captured after maturity, although they may consent to keep 


themselves alive, will not always deign to keep company with their tame 


cousins. A Wiltshire farmer, many years ago, winged a grey-lag goose and 
managed to save its life; yet the bird never would associate with the other 
geese of the farmyard, Brent geese—although, as all fowlers know, they 
are the mest shiv and diflicult of approach among wildfowl are in Captivity 


wonderlully docile and amenable, and take readily to the prosaic lile of the 
ornamental water, It is a curious fact that an ex imple ol one ol our very rarest 
visitants among the wild geese, the grand snow goose of North America, which 
was captured in County Mayo, near Belmullet, some thirty vears ago, not only 
pwired with a common domesticated goose, but had young Snow geese, 
which breed round Ilulson Bay and in Western Arctic America and Alaska, 
seldom favour these islands. Still, they werc with us in 1554 and in the 


bard winter of 1890-91, although ne specimens were actually killed, 
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LITLE lane lies between high saudy banks. <A tew 
stunted oaks grow on its sides, them roots half out of 
the ground. Itlies between pasture and plough lands ; 
but its banks themselves are a garden of bracken and 
gorse and all the flowers of a waste. Haltway down 

1 stands a tiny thatched and lattice-windowed coitage; in tront 
and behind it a long, narrow strip of garden, and above it a steep 
bank crowned with bracken. It 1s so shut 1n that there is only 
one glimpse of a view, and that 1s of a high down, with its 
plantation on the top of tall, upstanding firs. In this cottage 
lived old Jesse Forest, and had done so trom time immemorial. 
He was a shepherd, and had stayed cn the same iarm all his lile ; 
for, though a little simple in other respects, in the management 
of a flock he was unequalled. There seemed to be a strange 
sympathy between him and his woolly charges, and he knew by 
intuition what then wants were. ‘* Oh massy me!” he always 
said; “sheep be the cleverest things alive, once you onder- 
stands em.” 

‘Oh massy me!” was his one exclamation, and the young 
men ot the village near took pleasure in telling him startling 
tales to hear the varying inflections with which it came out. He 
was a funny-looking, little old man, with mild, pale blue eyes 
and a small puckered face framed in a greyish sandy beard. He 
had lived in the same cottage ever since he first married, and 
now his wife was dead; but he still stayed on there, “ doing for” 
himself in an uncomfortable sort of way, but quite happy, for 
all bis life seemed to lie in thinking of the past. If anyone 
happened to come in when he was at his cheerless meals, sitting 
at a dirty table with a bit of brown paper spread on it instead of 
a cloth, he would cheerfully assure them that “ Missus always 
had a clane cloth and a hot dinner ”; “ Missus always kept things 


proper; the house was a perlect picture’; or, walking in the 
garden, ** Missus was a noted hand for flowers.” As spring 
touches the bare boughs of the apple trees and straightway they 
bring forth their wreaths of rosy snow, so memory touched with 
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SHORING GEESE IN POLAND. 


The cult of the tame goose seems to be somewhat on the decline in tLis 
country, and the once almost universal custom of eating these birds on 
Michaelmas Day is now more often honoured in the breach than in the 
observance. The market for these excellent table birds is certainly not so 
brisk as it used to be. Why this should be the case one can hardly say. In 
Poland the rearing of tame geese has long attained eno:mous proportions. 
Warsaw is a vreat centre of the business, ani at the annual goose fair held 
there in late autumn, tens of thousands of birds are expose! for sale. It has 
been said that 5,000,000 geese have been collected in that city, Lut this 
number seems incredible. These geese are driven long distances—as much 
as from 60 to 150 miles—to market, and to enable their feet to stand the 
wear and tear of such a march on hard roxd:, they are shod after a very 
curious and ingenious fashion. The birds are first driven to and fro in melted 
tar. They are then made to walk through fine sand. In this way they are 
suppliel with « rough-and-ready footgear, which serves them in gocd stead on 
their long trek to market 


Bairisn NESTING-PLACES OF WILD GEESE. 


In the great days of the wildfowl, before the fens of Lincolnshire and 
Cambridgeshire were drained, the wild grey-lag geese bred plentifully in those 
listricts during uncounted centuries. From thence, possibly, were taxen the 
nestlings which became the ancestors of our domestic race of the present day. 
But the true story of the origin of our farmyard geese must for ever remain 
buried in obscurity. The white-fronted goose was domesticated by the 
Egyptians thousands of years ago, as may be seen by various mural paintings 
or engravings; and the history of our own domesticated 


goose may be well- 


nigh as ancient. In the Cambridgeshire Fens the wild grev-lags seem to 
have nested in decreasing numbers down to the year 1773, while in Lincoln- 
shire they bred until the early years of the last century Pnis goose still nests 
in the Hebrides, Ross, Sutherland and Caithness. The persecutions of the 
modern egg-collector and other causes have, however, led to the steady 
diminution of the numbers of these birds breeding in Britain, Even when 
the last of the grey-lags have vanished from their British nesting haunts, how- 
ever, there will remain, happily, many wild and remote parts of Europe where 
they can breed in peace 


fuk GREEN SANDPIPER IN WINTER, 


There are apparently some people who stil find it difficult to convince 
themselves of the fact that in various parts of kngland, in suitable situa- 
tions, the green sandpiper remains with us in mild seisons throughout the 
winter. The water-meadows near Salisbury use! to be, and I daresay still 
are, a favourite resort of these waiers, and in other inland parts of the 


country they are fairly often noticed by sportsmen and other careful observers. 


Phis fact is by no means a new discovery. Montagu, who published his 
excellent ‘* Ornithological Dictionary ” as far back as 1802, says of this bird ; 
“The green sandpiper ... comes to us about the middle of 
September, and continues as late as the end of April, when it departs north- 
ward to breed.” <A few are to be seen here and there during the summer 
months, f& have received reports of the occurrence of some of these birds 
during the present winter, II. A. B. 


TLE HEDGE. 


a magic wand the dreary littie cottage, and in the old man’s 
eyes once more the litthe rooms shone with brightness, the 
dirty flagstones were once more wiite, the windows had their 
gay flowers and neat muslin curtains, the fire burned brightly 
on a tidy hearth, 

As he sat in his doorway and looked out, the weedy, 
overgrown garden blossomed again, snow-on-the-mountain 
overflowed in a white cascade cver the stones, blue larksput 
rivalled the skies, the rose over the doorway scattered its 
cream and golden petals on the ground, the woeful blossom 
ot the love-lies-bleeding drooped by the path, and there were 
enough looking-giasses for a dozen Venuses to see them- 
selves in; though in the eyes of anyone else nothing much 
was left but weeds and a big, straggling myrtle hedge. How- 
ever, Jesse always found a few stray flowers to carry on his 
Sunday walk to the church and put “on top of Missus.” He 
had made a litile wooden cross to put over the grave; but the 
sexton would not let him put it there. ‘Oh massy me! what 
across old man!” poor Jesse had exclaimed, fleeing before his 
wrath, There had been some wonder in the village that Jesse 
had not put up a headstone, for they had been a chiidless couple 
and always thrifty, so it was supposed they must have put bya 
good bit of money. 

Lower down the lane lived Henry Taylor. Henry Taylor 
occupied a curious position in the village. No one ever said that 
they relied on him, no one ever explained their reasons for 
doing so; but the fact remained that anybody in trouble or in 
need of advice, or sick or sorry in any way, sent for Henry 
Taylor. So marked was his personality that his brother (through 
no fault of his own) went through life as “Tenery Taylor's 
brother.” He was a big, loosely-knit man, slow of speecn and 
heavy of manner, with a long, heavy mouth and thin, high- 
bridged nose. He did not carry at first sight his credentials in 
his lace; it was only when you looked into his dark blue, steady 
eyes that you understood why people trusted him. When old 
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Mrs. Forest was taken sud lenly ill she sent for him, but ne was 
at work a long way off, and by the time he got there she had 
become light-headed, so he never heard what she wished to say 
to him. It was strange how vividly the scene came back to 
Henry sometimes; he saw again old Jesse jieaning his head 
against the wall and sobbing out over and over again, “* Oh massy 
me! Oh massy me!” saw the old woman open her weary eyes 
at his coming, and then when she recognised him sit up and 
with a desperate effort gasp out, “The myrtle hedge, the myrtle 
hedge.” All the life that was left in her she seemed to put into 
those words, and then, with a pained and wandering look, fell 
back on her pillows and passed into the sleep that knows no 
Waking, 

Life went on fairly smoothly with Jesse till the rheumatism, 
which he had contracted through many a cold, wet night out 
with his sheep, got such a hoid on him that at last he had to give 
up his work. However, said the village, he could now retire on 
his savings, and it was to be hoped that he w: ull enjoy his 
leisure; but, when this was said to him, Jesse always replied 
with a grunt which might mean anything. As the winter came 
on, it was remarked that he was getting a “bit queer in his 
ways.” When the neighbours went to see him, instead of 
greeting them with a beaming face, as he used to, he now looked 
out with a surly and suspicious air, holding the door half shut, 
and never invited them in; and people passing at all hours would 
see him poking about in his garden and the bracken-covered 
bank behind the cottage as though he was searching for some- 
thing. Henry Taylor met him in the lane one afternoon, 
gathering a few dry sticks from the hedve. ‘The road was 
frozen grey, with white streaks of ice in the ruts; every leat 
and twig was frosted over, and the thin cat’s-ice in the sides of 
the hedges crackled crisply under foot.. Overhead there was a 
dull greyness as though snow was coming, and gusts of biting 
wind blew the rooks, that were drifting home as the darkness 
drew on, about the sky and set all the dried leaves still clinging 
to the oaks shivering. 

“* Gettin’ a few sticks, Jesse?” enquired Henry, cheerfully. 

“Yes: | be gwine to make me a fire with ‘em,” replied 
Jesse. 

‘*Law sakes! You've summat better nor that to make a 
fire this cold weather, surely!" ejaculated Henry. 

*[T said to light me fire, didn’t I?” said Jesse, crossly. 
‘*« These yere kites sets it goin’ nicely.” 

Henry passed on after a few more words; but he felt 
uneasy. Jesse had reminded him of a half-starved thrush he 
had seen hopping about in the bank earlier that afternoon. His 
eyes had looked so dull, his nose so sharp, his shoulders so 
humped up; and he made up his mind to go and see him and 
find out if the old man was looking after himself properly. But, 
as things turned out, it was two or three days before he did so. 
When he got to the cottage, he knocked several times, but got 
no answer. At last he tried the door and, finding it unlocked, 
walked in, when a weak, but querulous, voice from the inner 
room called out: ** Who’s there ?”’ 

“It be me,” said Henry, putting his head round the door. 

Jesse was in bed. He looked much worse than belore— 
more white and shadowy; and he did not seem at all pleased to 
see Henry. 

* Why, you be ill!” said Henry, anxiously. 

“I med be, and I medn’t,” replied Jesse, guardedly. 

‘You ot to hae the doctor.” 

**] don’t want no doctor,” cried Jesse, angrily. ‘1 don’t 
hold wi’ doctors. They says this and they says that; they says 
anything but their prayers.” 

** I'll send my missus to look arter ye.” 

**No; I don’t wantno one; I can do vurry well for mysell,” 
said Jesse, violently. 

“Wull, I'll make up your fire fur ye afore I goes, anyway.” 

‘¢]T don’t want no vire.” 

But Henry had already gone to the coal cupboard, and 
found that there was nothing there, nor did it look as though 
there had been for some time. Struck by a sudden thought, he 
quickly opened the other cupboards—there was nothing in them 
either, save a small bit of bread. Then the truth dawned upon 
him: it was not illness that was the matter with Jesse, but cold 
and hunger. 

As the cupboards clicked open an indignant voice cried from 
the other room, “I never heerd of nothen so awdacious and 
unbelieven as to go pryen in my cupboards. Missus’ud have 
let ye know if you'd a done that to her! She'd a larnt ye 
manners!” 

But Henry was already speeding off home, to return with food 
and firing. That evening there was a meeting of neighbours 
called, and it was agreed that the only thing to be done was that 
Jesse must go to the Workhouse Infirmary. 

There was a painful scene with the poor old man when this 
was first suggested to him; he said over and over again that 
‘he'd lived respectable all his life, and he warn’t going to the 
workhus now.” 

** But, look, Jesse, you can't-stay here and starve.” 
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“'Tes a free country,” replied Jesse, obstinately, “and I'd 
rather by half starve nor goo to the workhus.” 

It was only when his landlord told bim that he must leave 
the cottage tnat he yieided. ‘*Oh massy me! If the ice gives 
way under you in you must goo,” said he, despairingly, accepting 
the inevitable. 

A week later a melancholy little group met at his cottage. 
There was Henry Taylor, Adam Baines of the post-office, John 
Wheeler the blacksmith, the baker and several others. They 
were waiting for the infirmary cart which was to come and take 
him away. They all sat with their backs against the wall in an 
uncomfortable silence, which was only broken by one or the 
other remarking on the difference there was between the work- 
house as it was now and as it used to be, or the comforts that 
were to be had there. According to what they said the work- 
house appeared to be a most desirable place of residence, but 
their voices sounded husky as they spoke. Jesse sat on the o her 
side of the room facing them, his head sunk forward, his hands 
twitching restlessly, his eyes wandering round the room with a 
helpless despair in them. 

To this house he had first brought ‘* Missus,” his young 
wile then, “ pretty as a pink, sweet as a bean-field.” In the next 
room she had died; all that his life had known of joy or sorrow 
had come to him here, and the cords of his heart were twined 
so tightly round it that he felt they must crack when he leit. 
Even that bright meeting with “ Missus,” to which he had 
looked forward so muc h, was clouded. * What would Missus say 
to an old workhus man?” 

Henry Taylor sat by the window looking steadily out of it. 
He could not bear to see that troubled old face, those trembling old 
hands. He had always felt that when Mrs. Forest sent for him 
that time, she had had some message about her husband to give 
him—perhaps to leave him in his charge—but with his own 
large family it was impossible for him to take him in, and no 
one else was willing to. There seemed nothing else to do, 
They could not leave him there to starve. Still, Hlenry’s heart 
was sore within him. He vowed to himself that never a Sunday 
should pass by without his going to see him. The others, too, 
were comforting themselves with the same thought. ‘ We'll’ 
come and see you, look, Jesse. You shan’t never want for tea 
nor yet for baccy.” 

“You can’t transplant no old tree, however much you waters 
it in,” said Jesse, mournfully, and then silence tell on the room, 

It was broken at last by Jesse’s getting up and hunting ina 
little box in a corner of the room, from which he brought out a 
bottle of wine. 

‘You may as well finish this,” he said, coldlv. “’Tes the 
bottle of wine I meant to hev for my funeyeral. There was two 
got, one fur Missus and one fur me; but | shan’t want it now | 
be gwine to be put unner ground by the parish.” 

** No, thank ye,” said they with one vou e, and silence fell on 
the room once more, till it was broken again by Jesse. 

“Oh massy me!” quavered the poor old voice, “ I dunno 
whatever I’ve a-done to be so put on in my old age. Why couldn't 
1 a-died respectable ? ” 

The pathos of this was so unbearable that Adam Baines felt 
driven to reply. ‘ You should a-put by against this, Jesse. 
Why didn’t you save? You'd got good wage.” 

“Me! I never squandered nothing ; every penny o’ wage | 
ever took I give Missus.”’ 

«“ Weil, then, Missus should have been more thrifty.” 

“ Missus!” said Jesse, rising from his chair and shaking a 
trembling finger of wrath at Adam, while his pale blue eyes 
blazed, “there was never no one so thrifty as Missus. She'd 
a-saved up a fortin, but I . . .”—-his carefully guarded secret 
wrenched from him—* 1 dunno where she put it!” 

Then the inspiration of his life came to Henry Taylor. 
Again that wan, anxious face came before his eyes; again he 
heard those dying lips gasp out “the myrtle hedge!" He 
started up to his feet and called out, ‘* Where’s a spade?” And 
when they followed him they saw that he had found one, and was 
digging frantically under the myrtle hedge. 

‘What be you doen?” asked old Jesse, querulously. 
«“ Missus never could bear that hedge touched, she set such store 
on it; she would show off at me if I dug near i:.” 

This only made Henry dig the faster, and he had not far to 
seek. Missus’s arms had been feeble, and it was not long before 
he struck against something, which turned out to be a stout tin 
box with a padlock on it. A gasp of excitement came from the 
group standing by. . 

“It feels heavy,” said Henry, encouragingly. ‘Shall | 
knock the padlock off, Jesse?” he added, poising the spade. 

‘«« Yes, sure,” said Jesse, trembling with expectation. 

The padlock was soon broken, and the box opened, disclosing 
what to the lookers-on was an astonishing amount of money 
nearly all in gold pieces. 

At that moment the workhouse cart drove up, but no one 
noticed except old Jesse. He went forward, waving his arm 


authoritatively. ‘ You can goo away agen,” he said. “ I Lain’t 
; ’ bainee 
comen long o° you, i've come ito my fortin! 
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lriver of the cart, much impressed, and The wine did not smack so much of the ‘ funeral bakep 
now, and solemnly they all drank long life to him in it and 


od health to ** enyy his fortin.” 


M ere crafty, that e were, After that they all left to get to their homes and tell such a 
ught I’d be letten it out to neone, rare bit of news, Henry assuring Jesse before he left that his 
\issus should gotinto town that eveni vy and get him all he wanted. 

| uid THlenry, looki up. “1 [he old man sat for some time in his doorway looking out ; his 

t e tho t ‘twould be ardiv face was all puc kers of joy, he felt at peace with the world. He, too, 
1 oto n ¢ th you het all made bis vows that as soon as ever hec wuld walk so tar he would go 

iited me to take uve of it tur ye laden with thank-offerings of tea and “ baccy” to the workhouse. 


\ purple dimness was drawing down over the valley; but 
the groups of firs on the down above stood up red in the last 


e, graciously He had forgotten his beams of the sun, a pale star twinkled through the apple tree, 
ind everyon his fae was one beam and a thrush in ts branches sang softiy of the spring. 
t hort now, souls,” he said “1 dunno as I ever see a beautifuller evenen,” said Jesse, 
nty more fur my funeyeral now, as he prepared to go In. Then he vave a glance back at the 
1 ippine “What a funeyeral | devastated myrtle hedge and chuckled to himself, ** Oh massy 
1 ver Miussus and me!’ me ! Missus were crafty, that she were!”’ Karke HuGues. 


CRAKTSM AN. 


through the wide fields of space, glittering as they never do 
It is, however, when davlight has broken 


hKROST THE 


riist the frost is it did not need these 
WwW, \ll of us who take an interest except In midwinter. 
e open air have observed out of what that we are able to examine the details of the work done 
by the frost. All of us know those great English cliffs that are 
found so plenti- 
fully on the West 
Coast of England 
andnotuntre 
quently on the 
Kast Coast. Out 
of them, even 
during the dry 
weather of sum- 


he will often weave the most delightful 


mer, water Is con 
tinually oozing and 
dropping, and in 
winter, particular- 
ly after a spell ot 
rainy weather, this 
exudation is great- 
ly strengthened. 
Here are formed 
the most 
picturesque icicles 
that we know. 
The frost arrests 
the water drop by 
drop ull he has 
built up a_ long 
spire of shining 
ice, but it is not 
alwaysstraightand 
clear. The wind 
comes tothe heipof 
the cold element, 
and twists, bends 
or wreathes it into 
the most fantastic 
shapes, so that 
when the rising 
sun in its 
strength shines 
upon what was 
only a bare cliff 
at night it is like 
the wall of some 
enchanted castle 
hung with orna- 
ment and armour. 
The pendant 
icicles give a 
beauty to it that 
would have been 
past the power of 
imagination to 
conceive had we 
vot known before- 
hand of the 
miracles the trost 
can work. Nor 
is the artist’s task 
ended here. 
Duting the brief, 
cold days of early 
January the sun 
attains only toa 


“THE MOUNTAIN'S FROZEN THARS 
LIKE SNOW OR SILVER OR LONG DIAMOND SPIRES." 
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slight degree of strength, so that these icicles remain intact 
during the whole of the day. But even when exceptional 
warmth arrives it only adds to their beauty, for the water that 
drips down from them is at sunset changed once more into 
ice, and adds to the grotesque charm, or rather, we might 
almost say, the barbaric splendour of the great natural wall. 

No doubt some of our readers will be able to locate photo- 
graphs that we show as having been taken in the fair country of 
Devon. ‘The coast is one familiar to many of those who go 
wandering in summer, and at that season is so beautiful that any 
improvement upon it would be deemed inconceivable. It would 
appear that at one time in the history of the earth the rocks in 
this neighbourhood had been subjected to the throes of earthquake 


FROZEN SPRAY. 


or of volcanic action. They are shattered and torn, wild and 
majestic as though they had been tossed out carelessly from 
some Titanic workshop. At the particular spot where these 
pictures were taken they frown in grandeur upon the sea, 
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PILLARS OF ICE, 


and a_ rivulet, fed from the high moorland, comes tossing 
and tumbling over them, a silver thread in fine weather, a 
roaring cataract in rain. It is a country, too, of wild 
legend and story that fit in well with its magnificent rough 
ness. A contrast there is, too, in plenty at many place ” 
on the coast; the rocks are not bare and stern as’ we 
find them in the Orkneys and Shetland, for example, but 


clothed with green grass till they come close to the sea. Here 
and there only are they denuded and bare of verdure. Phi 


tumbling water during a hard winter is often fashioned by the fro 
into those shapes which our artist has been able to depict by means 
of the camera. They need no description, because the illustrations 
speak So ¢ learly for themselves. hey are the more remarkable 
inasmuch as during the majority of years it would be vain to 
search for the phenomona of winter on the Southern Coast 
Winter, as a rule, passes so soltly over that mild and benefi 
country that it leaves only a trace of its presence. It does not 
strike the imagination as 1n the grim, cold North, where snow-clad 





FROST'S GLITTERING SPEARS, 
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hills and the evidence of frost and hunger domi- 


nate the whole landscape. In this garden country 
he , Save in years few and far between, ts 
ilficient t produce ice in treat quantity. 

Some people thi that this 1s because of a 
erious change that has been going on 1m the 
ber h climate. Old people say they remember 
it their boyhood the winter began much 
irlier than it does now. It is an old proverb, 
ri tance, “‘that it 1s of tittle use to buy 
kate ilter Christmas,” the meaning being 
it unle there is a hard frost in December 
likely there will be any ice later on to 

peal f. but our experience for many 
yeal has been that of a mild and gemial 
itumn which has not altogether passed away 
the month of December. This winter, 

r instance, people were ending flowers in 
m to. the newspapers ilmost up to 
Christmas Day. January has come to be 
ded i the coldest month of the year, 
ind it usually ves skating if any is to be 
be had, but recent springs have almost 
wiably been a prolongation of winter, 

1 | s east winds prevailing to within 

isy range of midsummer, when we usually 
{ pine fine weather! ind the world otf 
Nature ertakes the round that has been 
lost. It would be difficult to say outright how 
far t impression is a true one. People as 
they get upin years olten begin to think that 
| have changed much since the days ol 
thei lildhood; but it may well be that 
in the minds of boy and girl the gloriou 
nowstorm and hard frost bulk more in the 
rie ry than t st lient, depressing and dull 


rt days that drift away without leaving any 
mark behind them And so we come to think 
that skating and snowballing are occupations 
that could be much more easily indulged in 
during our school days than by those who are 
W tender age. | e are happiest, how- 
ever, who do not think too much of the past 
it keep an open eye and an open mind for 
those things that Nature, infinite in her capacity 
r change, continues to offer still in endle 
variety. lo them the wonder-working frost 
tlers a variety of beautiful objects that are 
ighly calculated to de ivht and please the eve. These master 
pieces are hu up on rock and hedgerow for all to see and enjoy. 
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LANDSCAPES OF H. G. MOON. 
N an age when genius itself does not altogether disdain the 
ibtle uses of advertisement, it is surprising to discover a 

man of true worth who resolutely turns his back upon all 

uch means of self-advancement. Henry George Moon, who 
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A MIDWINTER GROTTO. 


died in 1g05, was an artist whose landscapes are almost 
unknown to the average connoisseur. Occasionally he exhibited 
at the Academy, where his unostentatious work was easily over- 
looked, and sometimes he had to do with the salons of the dealers. 
Surrounded by a small circle of admirers, apparently he had no 
ambition to take any prominent place among his contemporaries. 
His life’s labour was the painting of flower studies, its pleasure 
the painting of landscapes. His skill reached a perfection which 
should have been more widely appreciated during his lifetime. 
The fault is not altogether ours. Without pressing need to push 
his claims for recognition, he 
shrank from publicity; and it 
is only now at the Leicester 
Galleries that we have an 
opportunity to appraise his 
value. One would not care to 
say that temperaments of this 
retiring disposition are not to 
be found in the art world, but 
they are certainly seldom en- 
countered. The modest artist 
has a hard fight in “the struggle 
for life.” Like other men, he 
has to live. Force of circum- 
stances usually compels him to 
paint with one eve on his canvas 
and the other on the approach- 
ing quarter-day. Mouths have 
to be filled and bodies to be 
clothed, worthy excuse for the 
produc tion of those “ pot- 
boilers” which make critics so 
angry. Henry George Moon 
had passed through all the 
tribulations which beset the 
artistic career; but his land- 
scapes were painted when 
mundane troubles had _ been 
conquered. An _ old school- 
fellow, Mr. Stirling Lee, who 
writes a graceful introduction 
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exhibition, had 
know 
life, 
congenial. 


solic itor’s 


an intimate 
his friend's early 
was hard and un 
\ clerkship in a 


othce 


le dve ol 


which 


is enough to 
destroy any inclination towards 
the fine arts; but Moon, like 
many other young men, spent 
his days at the desk and his 
At the 
age of twenty this worshipper 
of Nature rescued. iy 
chance he a com 
mission for some drawings of 


nights in an art school. 


Was 
rec eived 


flowers, and as his patron was 
the 
magazine 


owner of a 
the work 


= Che 


gardening 
became 


permanent, wonderful 


accuracy of these drawings 
mad his name famous 
amongst florists and orchid 
collectors,” writes his friend, 


and, judging from the single 


example of still-life at the 
Leicester CGialleries, one can 
readily believe it. Profession 
ally. therefore, Henry Moon 
was not classed among the 
paysagistes of his time. Yet, 
during the last ten years of 


his life, he was painting small 
cabinet pieces which rival the 


finest things modern landscape 
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art has given us. These are 
strong but not exaggerated 
words. Enthusiasm cannot 
fail to conquer any unbelief 
in the connoisseur who visits this exhibition. Moon's style 
varied—sometimes he worked in the vein of John Constable. 
The Cloudy Sky Over Marshes” recalls immediately the 


brilliant brushwork of the 


MUD 


master. 


LANE, 


More often 


Si. 


his canvases 


ALBANS. 


STRATFORD 


Carry 
ot 
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the 
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a reminiscence 


Barbizon 


structure, 
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DEDHAM. 


ot 
men, a circle, it 


the 
rene mbe T¢ ad, 


and 
always be 


Corot’s luminosity 


manne 
must 


directly inspired by the great painter from Suffolk. Again, in 
the veteran Harpignies is suggested, notably 
in * Blandon, Norfolk.’ Moon loved to 
paint thin poplars, larches and willows rising 





amidst the clinging vapour of the fenland 

and such subjects are suggestive of — the 
marshy ponds of Ville d’Avray, where 
Corot spent so many industrious day In 
calling attention to these obvious resem 
blances one do not wish to detract 
from Henry Moon's” undoubted — originality. 
\lthough he died at the early age of forty 

eight, and probably had not reached his 


full attainment, strong individuality is 
on all work, which remained distinctively 
English in feeling to the end. He was an 
ardent and devoted student of Nature. When 
he picked up his brushes it with the 
single intention of his canvas 
the rural beauties Te 
nevel to sire 
to display the 
accomplishment, he 
astonish us astounding 
bravura. Henry Moon's landscapes are repre 
sentative of the evenly-balanced sanity of 
There is a kinship to Wordsworth’s 
poetry without his pedantry. 


stamp d 
his 


was 
placing upon 
english shire. 
the slightest 
tricks of 


at eS 


ot an 
have had 
hackneyed 


Not 


some 


technical 


seems 


try 
feat of 


once 


with 


genius. 


They are the very 


opposite of those wild debauches of magnificent 
colour which Turner indulged in towards. the 
end of his great career. 

There are nearly seventy canvases at 
the Leicester Galleries, and it is difficult to 
discriminate where all have such exceeding 
merit. The masterly “On the Ouse, St. lve 
could hang beside the Corots recently ijent 
to the National Gallery by Mr. Georg 
Salting without any loss of dignity. Phe 
Marshes, Palling, Norfolk,’ painted a_ year 
later in 1902, is another fine example with 
its heavy  storm-clouds which _ peculiarly 
fascinated this artist. Henry Moon, although 
his work recalls that of foreign masters, 
was an Englishman through and_ through. 
He does not appeat to have travelled 
abroad, and his subjects were all found at 
home. In refusing to paint English scene 
as if he were working under the hot un 
of France, he never failed in « mveving tl 
wondrously graduated tones of atmosphere 
which are the artistic jey of our land. Dire 
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ne did not interest him. Heavy storm clouds wrestling 

cl drenched fields, tumbled masses of grey vapour, or the 
late sky of a dav born for rain—these form the dominant 
notes of his achievement. In “Sandhills, Palling,” only the 
eakest ravs are allowed to struggle through the must. “ The 
Common, Palling, a delightful ketch with a tiny red house 
ouetted—if one may use the word—against a blue horizon 
which suggests unshine it does not actually show, tovether 
with the seascape ‘Flamborough” and “ Palling,” convey the 
same disregard for strong tllumination. In working under a 
subdued studio light amidst his flowers Moon's vision probably 
lost sympathy for the giare of midday. And, as mav be under 
tood in an artist who had been so long confined to the delinea 


tion of still-life, his landscapes are rem ukable for an absence of 


Wap 





SPRING FLOOD, ST. VES. 


humanity. Essentially a painter of trees and foliage, he confines 
all movement to those exquisite skies where 


Overhead, overhead 
Kushes life in a race 


As the clouds the clouds chase 


Chis exhibition is a revelation of unsuspected talent, which 
touches the borderland of genius. It adds a fresh recruit to the 
long list of great landscape painters. The English school is 


famous for its love of Nature, its perfect simplicity and its 
absolute truthfulness. Lacking these characteristics, no work 
which has to face the judgment of time can hope to live. Mr. 
Moon possessed the essential quali fie ations to a rare degree. 
His early death robbed our landscape art of a master, but 
his name will not be forgotten when we call the roll of the 
immortals, HucGu STokes. 
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IN THE GARDEN. 


WaATER-SIDE GARDENING. 


T may not appear opportune, with a winter wind blowing 
icily across the garden, to write of the flowers that love their 
roots to ramble in the moist soil by pond, stream, or lake; 
but this is the season of the year, if frosts are not trouble- 
some, to lay the foundation of beautiful water pictures. 

There is no better teacher than Nature herself in planting the 
fringe of pond, lake or stream. As I have mentioned before, the 
beautiful grouping of Nature in wild land, whether on moor, 
woodland, or by the streamside, is the best possible lesson that 
can be studied as a guide to the grouping of flowers; and though 
it often happens that for good effect in 
vardening an isolated, single form may 
be needed, it is usually as an exception 
to the general rule of good grouping 
being more beneficial in the garden 
picture. Happily, of recent years the 
edge of pond, lake, or stream has in 
many gardens become a home of mois- 
ture-loving flowers, with, on the water’s 
surface, the exquisite hybrid Nym- 
phaas, which have brought the richness 
of the tropical species to the waters of 
our own land. It Was 2 pleasure re- 
cently to plant the side of a sluggish 
river, which flowed through meadow 
land, with plants that will bring, it is 
to be hoped, some of the beauty of the 
rippling streams in the neighbourhood, 
where Meadow Sweet, Yellow Flag and 
Kingcups in their appointed seasons 
give colour to the margin. The soil is 
loam, and needed little or no prepara- 
tion. There have been planted in free 
groups near the margin, but not in 
actual contact with water, the crimson 
herbaceous Phlox, Etna, the rosy 
Loosestrife, not the wilding of our land, 
but the Loosestrife called Lythrum 
Salicaria superbum, Japanese Irises, 
with their roots just touching the water, 
the American Swamp Lily and the 
Tritoma or Flame-flower. 1 shall ever 
remember on a sunny autumn day 
looking from one end of a large lake to 
the other and seeing in the distance a 
cloud of crimson. I wondered for the 
moment what the name of the flower 
could be that gave the crimson colour 
ing, thrown into strong reliel by the 
trees near it; the flower was the Tri 
toma Uvaria, the most familiar of the 
lame-flowers, or Torch Lilies as they 
are commonly called. Children call 
them ‘ Red-hot Pokers.” It is just 
this effect that one desires to obtain, 
and only by grouping is a rich colour 
picture possible. Here and _ there, 
without crowding the edge of the lake, 
may be planted the Cardinal and 
Yellow Willows and, most beautiful 
of all though rarely seen, the Willow 
named britzensis, its bark aglow witha 
warm orange colouring. Not far from 
the Willows we would plant the Sea 
Buckthorn, thick with clusters of orange 
coloured berries. ‘lhe most important, 
perhaps, of all shrubs for planting near 
water is the native Guelder Rose (Vibur 
num Opulus). It is the richest of all 
shrubs in autumn and early winter, when 
the shoots are weighed down with clusters of red berries and the 
leaves turn toa colour almost as effective. Groups of the Guelder 
Rose should be planted by all lakesides for the sake of this 
remarkable autumn colouring from leaf and berry. The wild 
flowers we love to see by the river-side may be brought into 
the garden. It may be the Great Water Dock (Rumex), with 
leaves 2it. or more across, or the Common Reed (Phragmites 
communis), the waving plumes as brown in winter as the 
remaining leaves on the Oak in the woodland; but we can intro- 
duce plants foreign to our country, the Gunnera perhaps the 
noblest of all. Gunnera scabra and G. manicata flourish where 
their roots can just touch the water, and it is usual for the leaves 
of both kinds to measure 5ft. or 6ft. across. A plant that should 
be more used for the water-side is Spirza palmata. The Spiraas 
are usually associated with the shrubbery or the greenhouse, but 
S. palmata is crimson for many weeks, It loves the water-side, 
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though caring little for the water itself; but in a moist soil the 
growth is rampant, and the clusters of flowers are more luxuriant 
than in any other position. Then by the brook or stream may 
be planted the Siberian Iris, the Globe-flowers, the varieties of 
Marsh Marigold, the Great Spearwort, or Buttercup (Ranunculus 
Lingua), a flower seldom ¢seen in our gardens, but the most 
stately of Buttercups, the rosy Himalayan Primrose, Day Lilies, 
Buckbean and the Royal and Ostrich Ferns. The water edge 
to pond, stream, or lake may be converted into a garden of flowers 
with the few flowers and shrubs I have named, and if the weather 
is not frosty they may be planted at this season. C. 


A Few Beaurirut TENDER Suruss. 
THE severe frosts of late have brought to mind the many beautiful shrubs 
which cannot be regarded as quite hardy but with protection will survive 
even a hard winter. It is surprising how well many reputedly tender things 
will stand hard weather, while others considered hardy are killed outright. 
Carpenteria californica is one of the most beautiful shrubs in our gardens, but 
never seen so frequently as it deserves. It is evergreen, and will grow as 
high as S{t., and as much through, the sweet-smelling flowers white, with a 
bunch of yellow stamens in the centre. Caryopteris Mastacanthus is the 
bluest of blue-flowered shrubs, «nd is also an evergreen, 4ft. or 5ft. high, and 
branching considerably. The shoots are smothered in bloom, which attains 
its full perfection in autumn, The Fire Bush (Embothrium coccineum) is the 
most striking of the flowering trees in this country. It may be seen in many 
Cornish and South Devon gardens, the specimens at Trewidden and 
Penjerrick reaching a height of 3oft., and when their long scarlet flower clusters 
wre in full beauty, it is not difficult to imagine the remarkable picture of 
dazzling colour. Eucryphia pinnatifolia, a Chilian shrub, is less rare than 
those we have already mentioned, and loses its leaves in winter; but the 
flowers are exquisite, like a large single Rose of purest white, which seems 
purer still against the bright yellow antners The Fremontia californica 


must not be overlooked; it is deciduous; the flowers, cupped in form, 3in. 


ON THE 


Epirep By Horace 


Go._Fr Heke ann THERE, 
ECENT weather has been so frosty and so changeable that golf 
has been pursued as the Scot in the parable is said to have 
“ 


joked, ‘wi’ deeficulty.” Nevertheless, it is recordet that close 


on 2,000 golfing souls were on the Edinburgh public courses one 

of these last weeks and between 1,000 and 2,000 another week 

A great week of golf has been going forward on that admirable 
Somerset course of Burnham and_ Berrow, Mr. Hooman, the Oxford 
player, was there; but the man who distinguished himself most was Mr. T. 
K. Ashton, who ran up well in the amateur championship at Hoylake. As 
for golf in more Southern circumstances, it may be noted that two Spani weds 
(Senor Pedro Herren and Senor Gonzales de Candamo) tied for first p'ace in 
a competition at Biarritz and that another of the same gallant nation did the 
tirst hole at San Sebastian in one. Is this what comes of King Alfonso 
taking to golf? IL see an American golfing paper, commenting on the 
Statement that when he was over here the King of Spain took his coat off and 


‘ 


pliyed in his shirt-sleeves, adds that *‘ several British golfers nearly died of 


saock at the sight In America, of course, they all play in their shirt- 
sleeves, whether kings or ‘‘toughs.” But not even a king would want to 


play in his shirt-sleeves in this weather. 
Mr. JAMES LAW AND THE ** ScorsMAN,” 
There is a more direct connection than might be thought between golf 
and the happy fact that Mr. James Law of the Sco/sman has just celebrated 
the jubilee of his connection with that paper. The Scofswi iS a paper 


which has steadily and strenuously held with the best traditions of 





(Incidentally, I may say that it has bestowed on me, as the reward of certain 
efforts for what I have been pleased to call ‘* refurm,” some of the soun lest 
abuse I ever received. No matter!) Then Mr. Law has for many summers 
been lessee of the best private golf course in the worl!—Archerfield, And 
finatiy | have seen Mr. Law playing winter after winter, for many years, at 
Biarritz, and I have never seen him hit a ball off the line yet. Ali 
these things make his jubilee as ‘*¢he Scotsman” worthy of all golfers’ 
congratulations, 
RUMOURS FROM St. ANDREWS. 

The accounts which we hear of what it is proposed to do in order to 
relieve the congestion of the St. Andrews courses, especially of the old 
course, are so many and various that out of their very multitude and variety 
we are left pretty much where we were before—wondering. One of the most 
definite statements is to the effect that it has been resolved that a new 
** Greig” shall arise—a second and supplementary starter to see that the 
wrong people do not start and that the right people do in the early moriing 


and late evening hours when Greig hims:zlf is off duty aid resting his 





lungs. This is a measure which may be for good, but it will not tind javour 
among the members of the Royal and Ancient Club, whose chief desire is te 
start at comfortable hours on the old course, and to see the tourist, the child 
and the irresponsible female removed to the Jubilee links or some other 
locality suited to ther abilities, A statement which has been made less 
definitely sounds as if something in this direction were being done, for it is to 
the effect that a charge for play is to be levied on both old and new courses 
on those who are neither ratepayers in the town nor members of the ciub 
which keeps up the green. 
A Berrer Way STILL. 

This is good as far as it goes. The old plan used to be to charge a 

fee on the new course and none on the old. What we should like to see 
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across, bright yellow, with stamens of deep orange colour, continue to 
appear for many weeks Tne Pomegranate is rarely seen, though it is hardy 
with winter protection in the Royal Gardens, Kew ; and not only are the waxy 
flowers handsome, but the leaves, too It requires a south wall, in which 
position it is grown sat Kew. The curator mentioned some time ago that 
three varieties are grown out of doors at Kew, namely, the type, the big 
double white-flowered variety, with petals margined with white, Picotee- 
like, and the dwarf variety known as Nana, ‘* There are other forms,” he 
mentions, ** besides these, including a white-flowered one which I have seen 
in Paris gardens, where old—very old—standard plants are grown and 
treasured, The dwarf variety is cultivated as a pot plant in some Continental 
centres. I have seen it in the Hamburg florists’ shops, pretty little pyramids 
in pots, covered with flowers.” We can only enjoy its flower and leaf 
beauty in this country, as the big, thick-skinned, juicy fruits which 
many appreciate do not ripen here 


RANDOM Novres 


Lhe Best Winter Pear.—We hear much of new Apples and Pears, but 


the old favourites are difficult to surpass either with regar! to the crops they 


bear or the flavour of the fruit. No Pear is more luscious than Winter Nelis, 
of which we planted several trees last autumn. As the planting season is not 
over, we Craw attention to this excellent winter fruit, and recommend that it 
be planted as a pyramid, and also on a warm wall. It is a Pear that 
does not like a cold position, and even when planted in the open the warmest 
corner should be reserved for it. The fruits are not large, but delicious in 
flavour, a rich, juicy mouthful for dessert. We are always proud to see a dish 
of Winter Nelis on the table on Chrisimas Day. 


The First Saxifrage of the New Yeu lhe first Saxifrage to open its 
flowers in the New Year is Saxifraga burseriana major. We wish another 
name could be given, but this is the only one. Once seen, however, 
even this cumbersome name will be remembcred. It is just one of those 


alpines for a cold greenhouse, in which it will expand its snow white flowers, 
held on little crimson stems, unharmed by the uncertain weather in winter. 
S. burseriana itself is a pretty little Sixifraze 


» but the flowers of the major 


variety are larger. 


GREEN. 


even better than the plan now suggested is a charge levie! on the old course 


and the new course left free Altogether to the good is the proposal with 
which Colonel Piayfair’s name is associated, of a new course altogether, 
Where is this to be made? There is no links space on the sea side of the 
Jubilee course. All is a waste of sand punctuated twice a week by the 
bullets of the rifle-shooters There is good ground, however, on the 
Stratht» rum side of the old course, after the Elysian Fields are reached, and 
no douby quite a good course could be made there, And how are the players 
to get to it if that is really the scene? By strolling over the alrea ly crowded 
older courses? Perhaps. A strolling Scot on a Northern goif course is not 
the same impediment to the game as an English pedestrian on a Southern 
green, because it is fully understood in Scotlan! that if you shout ** Fore !’ 


at aman and then kill him the Procurator Fiscal’s verdict will be * Serve 


him right English coroners have other views, though some of them are 


golfers But, to return to our own course, perhaps Colonel Plawlair’s golfers 
are to go out to his course by way of the road to Leuchars; or, perhaps, 
again, he is proposing a course at some quite different spot, But if so i 


cannot think where it can be. 
Puke O1p Jumece or RuLEs 
At some remote date in the early eighties, if I remember right the 
book of rules which all clubs followed more or less closely was not entitled 
** Rules of Golf,” but ** Rules for Playing the Game of Golf on the § 
Andrews Links,” and, conformably to that tithe, special local rules applying to 
such accidental horrors as the station-master’s warden ind so on app: ired in 
the general body of rules The few English clubs which were in existence at 
that time pointed out how much more convenient it would be for them if 
such strictly local rules as that dealing with the so-called garden of the 


station-master were printed on separate pages irom the rules of general applica 


bility, so that the latter could be adopted in bulk by all clubs, with the 


simple addition of local rules require! by the idiosyncrasies of their own 
courses [his division also the Royal and Ancient Club readily adopted 
when the points of the cise were put before them, and the result was the code 
of rules in almost precisely the form that we have it now. 
GREAT INTELLECTS At WorK ON tHe New Cope 

Within the last year there has been some outcry for further reform, 
further clearness and more system in arrangement. Would it be too much 
to say that some of the best intellect in the country, assisted by any brains 
that America may have left alter its late financial shaking, Is even now 
working to that end? We are hoping for the best. In the meantime, 
though it may not be any very direct tribute to the excellence of the rules 
as we have them now, it miy be at least of some little interest to point 
out that they are not nearly so muddled up as they used to be The muddle 
of the rules did not matter a bit at a time when golf was played only by those 
who had the traditions clear; but the more it falls into the hands of thos 
who have Leen brought up in no traditions at all, the more necessary 
it becomes that the rules should be intelligible and logical. a. G. EE. 


Carnousti« Town Council AND tHe LINKs 
St. Andrews is not the only Royal and ancient burgh in Scotland that 
recognise their golf links to be the most valuable asset of the town, rhe 
Carnoustie authorities are also alive to the importance of improving local 
golf facilities. Act a meeting of the Town Council the other evening a 
motion was submitied urging the Town Council to take the necessary steps to 


have the burgh boundaries extended so as to include the whole of the golf 
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courses It appears that it is one of the duties of the Town Council to pass 
bye-laws for the better preservation and regulation of the golf courses A 
large number of complaints had been receive | by the Town Council from visitors 
and re nts asto the number of loafers who infested the links for the purpose ol 
stealing golf balls, It was pleaded as a reason for municipal action thatthe 
Frown Council should strain their utmost to preserve their most valuable asset 
and to make golf at Carnoustie as pleasant as possible. If the Town 
Council passed bye-laws for the links they should have power to enlorce them; 
und this is the reason why the movement to extend the burgh boundaries to 
include the links is being pushed forward 


TRESPASS IN SHKARCH OF GoLF BALLS 


A curious law case has arisen in Fifeshire raising the important question 
of damage to crops caused by golfers entering upon a farmer's lind in search 
ef lost balls Mr. Cousland, a dairyman at Kirkcaldy, is suing the 
magistrates and Town Council of Kinghorn for £12 in respect of damage to 
his crops by golfers from Kinghorn golf course entering his fields in search of 
balls which had been criven by them over the boundary fence. [lis 


contention is that the magistrates and Town Council are using land abutting 


on his farm for the purpose of a golf course ; that thev have so laid out the 


ourse that players are apt to drive balls into his land; that players persist 


in coming in search of these balls into his fields and destroy his creps; that 
the defendants, though warned of the probability of this, failed to take 
if autions either by fiective fencing of by altering the course so as to 
prevent such dama ; and that a cordingly the council are liable to make 
v woul this damace which was th natural and probable result of their act. 


rue Dury or tHe Town Counci 


Phe Sheriff, in reviewing the facts of the case, says that the magistrates 
ind Town Council plead that there is no relevant averment of any act of 
negligence or breach of duty on their part It is to be observed, however, 
that the use ofthe ground by the defendants is not the ordinary agricultural 
u which a neighbour must expect and accept. The defendants here invite 
ll and sundry to come under certain conditions to it for the recreation of 
olf, and they are bound to consider their duty in these unusual circumstances. 
They are bound, in the first place, to endeavour to lay out th reen so that 
balls are unlikely to be driven into Mr. Cousland’s land If in spite of 
such endeavours such a risk is created, they are bound to doall in their power 
to prevent players trespassing on his land in search of balls In the opinion 


of the Sheriff the claimant has relevantly averred that defendants hav» failed 
in these two duties, after they had been duly warned of the probable 


msequence of such failur 


Gote Ciluns AND TENANCY 
It did not disclose a case of tenancy, however, that the Town Council 
charged two clubs so much a year for the privilege of allowing their members 


to play, or becwise they allowed golters to play by the day or week on 
payment of a green fee, rhe Town Council, the Sheriff said, retained the 
exclusive management of the course, and appointed, paid and controlled a 
greenkeeper and two assistants for the purpose. Phis was, he thought, quite 


a different case from that of landlord and tenant, where the tenant obtained 


exclusive possession, Phe Town Countil were themselves the occupants, just 
in the same way as the lessee was the occupant of a theatre. The ple vdings 

| M 
in the case have been closed and proof of the facts is allowed Phe final 


decision should be of great interest to all golf clubs whose courses adjoin 
agricultural land, within whose borders caddies are often so willing to trespass 
in search of lost golf balls A. J]. R 


GOLF AT THE OLYMPIC MEETING OF | tgosd. 
By W. Ryper Ricnarpson., 

HERE sounds at the first something incongruous when 
golf is associated with the Olympic Games, for, old as 
the noble peuine is, no reader of the classics has evet 
discovered that golf was known to the Ancient Greeks; 
but such a hold has it taken on the civilised world that 

no meeting which thoroughly represents the sports of all 
nationalities would, when held in this country, be complete 
without it. The inclusion of golf in the long programme has 
received the support of nearly a dozen countries, so that the 
decision of the council of the British Olympic Association to hold 
a golf meeting is thoroughly approved by many of the sport- 
loving nations, and we can only hope that this item on the long 
list of events will prove as successful as any of the others. The 
choice of the courses over which the contests are to be played 
cannot but meet with approval, for in selecting the links of the 
Koval St. George's Golf Club, the Cinque Ports Golf Club, 
and the Prince's Golf Club, Sandwich, the council have set the 
competitors a true test of the game, as will be the case in all the 
other branches of sport. Acting under the chairmanship of that 
true type of an English sportsman, Lord Desborough, the council 
are sure to see that all the games they include in the programme 
for the meeting of 1go8 are carried out as amateur sport should 
be, and that the tests set are well up to the highest standard 
obtainable. The one idea that permeates the whole council as a 
body and individually is that the Olympic Games of 1g08 should be 
carried through in a manner worthy of the great name as sports- 
men that we as Englishmen have inherited from our ancestors. 
Concerning the contests themselves, it is suggested that there 
should be two, one for the best individual scratch score of the six 
rounds (two rounds of each course), and the other for teams of 
six players in each, the six players returning the best scores for 
the same number of rounds to be the winners. Thus a man 
may be playing for both prizes at the same time. It must be 
borne in mind that the O!ympic Games are international contests, 
not intended for all who wish to enter to compete against 
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uniimited numbers of his own countrymen, but only a select few 
from as many nations as possible. Therefore, the entries from 
each country are fixed by the council, the number for the 
individual competition being twenty and for the team contest 
four teams of six players cach. This will enable England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales to send teams. ‘The selection may 
appear to present some difficulty in the case of the entries for 
the individual prize from Great Britain; but to overcome this it 
is proposed to take the first twenty (others than fully qualified 
Britons not to be counted) of those competing for the St. George's 
Cup. The English and Scotch teams will be taken from those 
asked to represent their country in the International match to be 
played at Sandwich on May 23rd, and the Irish and Welsh 
Unions will be asked to nominate teams. It is most sincerely to 
be hoped that both Wales and the Emerald Isle will do their 
best to send their sixes; in fact, it will be a glorious chance for 
each of the energetic unions to show the golfing world what 
great steps their sons have made in the game during the past few 
years. It is proposed to hold the contests the week after the 
amateur championship, which is due to be held at Sandwich in 
1go8, and by fixing this time a great deal of travelling will be 
saved to the keen golfer who wishes, if not competing, to watch 
the finest display of amateur golf seen for years. It is to be 
remembered that the Olympic Games may only be held once in 
this country during the period in which a golfer is on the top of 
his form; therefore, all our best players should be keen to win 
that prize which for the year 1g08 will undoubtedly be the 
highest reward for amateur golf under medal rules, and proud 
indeed should those be whose pleasant duty it will be to receive 
the medals when they hear their names called out as the winners 
of the golf prizes at the forthcoming Olympic Meeting. 


THE PROBLEM OF .. 
THE MALE EEL. 


N dealing with the life-history of the eel nearly four years ago 
on June 11th, ryo4) | stated in these columns, in accordance 
with the general belief, that the male genital glands of this 
mysterious fish were discovered by Syrski in 1874. It is 
now necessary to point out that recent investigations have 

thrown considerable doubt on this supposed discovery, and that 
the problem of the male eel is once again an open one. What 
has been regarded as undoubtedly the testis of the eel was first 
described by Syrski in 1874, under the name of ** lobe-organ,”’ to 
which the name of “organ of. Syrski” was applied a little 
later. No observer has ever found spermatozoa in that 
organ, which differs from that of other specimens, held to 
be females, and from the ovary, in being formed of 
a number of separate flattened lobes, which gives the gland 
a deeply festooned appearance. But the histological exami- 
nation of the lobes showed a structure similar to that 
found in the immature testis of other fishes. The discovery ol 
spermatozoa in the analogous organ of the conger seemed to 
afford conclusive proof of the testicular nature of the lobe-organ. 
While most of the best biologists gave their support to this 
identification, Dr. Lepori, as early as 1883, when at the 
Zoological Institute of Cagliari, raised objections on the ground 
that all the eels between 14in. and 16in. in length, whether 
captured in fresh water or in the sea, showed this organ of Syrski, 
which, according to him, is nothing but an ovary in process of 
development. Little heed was paid to his objections until, in 
1906, at the Congress of Italian Naturalists held at Milan, 
Professor Mazza adduced his numerous own observations to 
show that Lepori was right, and that the lobe-organ evolves into 
a series of ovarian pouches. This organ may possibly be a 
neutral gland capable of turning into a testis or into an 
ovary. But Professor Mazza is not disposed to postulate a 
proterandrous mode of development, ¢.g., a herinaphrodite condi- 
tion in which the gland would function as testis first and later as 
ovary, as has been observed in some animals. Another observer, 
Professor Mazzarelli, published notes on the same subject in 
October last, and concludes with Professor Mazza that the organ 
of Syrski gives no clue to the determination of the sex, and only 
represents a stage of developr.ent which may lead to an ovary ot 
to a testis. 

The question of the sexes of the eel is, therefore, again a 
subject of discussion, and will not be solved until a ripe male 
eel is secured for study. No doubt such a specimen will only 
be found far out at sea, as so many eminent zoologists have 
predicted. This is the last great problem in the life-history of 
the eel which awaits solution. Thirty years ago a reward was 
offered by the German Fishery Association for any male eel 
sexually ripe, which was to be sent to Professor Virchow tor 
examination. Hundreds of applications for the reward were made, 
but without result, and after a few weeks a notice appeared in 
several German papers, by Professor Virchow, requesting people 
not to forward anything more The whole thing ended in jocose 


remarks in the funny papers. One thing appears to be settled 
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beyond dispute ; that is, that the reproductive organs of eels do 
not reach maturity in fresh water, and that we have no clue to the 
distinction of the sexes of these fish while they are in fresh water, 
the various criteria hitherto recommended for that purpose proving 
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unreliable. Reproduction takes place in the deep sea after a 
period of maturation, during which no food is taken. And it is 
only by procuring specimens from the deep sea that the problem of 
the male eel is likely to be settled. G. A. BouLENGER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


LUMINOUS OWLS. 
[To THe Epiror or ** Country LIFE.” ] 
S1r,—Sir Thomas Digby Pigott has created something like a sensation in the 
columns of the daily papers by an account which he gave of an owl, he presumes 
a barn-owl, which was seen careering about an estate in Norfolk, on a dark night, 
illumined by a light so vivid as to be mistaken at first for the light of a lamp. 
He has just foilowed up his original account by a selection {rom the number of 
stories he has collected from people in the neighbourhood who have seen this 
bird, accompanied by a mate only a little less luminous. And to this he adds 
a few comments on the nature of the light emitte | by certain lowly protozoa, 
centipedes and deep-sea fishes, apparently by way of showing the inherent 
probability of birds being similarly endowed. But he ignores the fact that 
these lowlier creatures emit this light from the surface of the body, and that in 
fishes it is shed from definite areas, which, on examination, prove to lodge in 
peculiar and highly-specialised bodies, phosphorescent organs which in some 
cases have supplanted the eyes. In centipedes this luminosity is formed in 
slime, in fishes by the oxidation of the contents of special fat-secreting cells. 
Birds, however, do not produce slime like the centipede, nor are they pr vided 
with any fat-secreting cells save the oil-gland at the base of the tail. What, 
then, can be the source of this luminosity? The whole surface of the body, 
save the beak and eycballs, being feather-clad, any light emitted by the trunk 
would be smothere i by the feathers So far as we can see, there are but three 


possible explanations of 


the phenomenon, Firstly, the apparition may be 
due to hallucination—peculiar atmospheric effects causing the glossy white 
plumage of the under parts to shimmer with an unusual brilliancy. Secondly, 
phosphorescent light may actually have been present; if so, this may have 
been caused by bacteria which got rubbed into some of the feathers from the 
decaying wood derived from the hollow tree in which the birds had been 
resting, or from decaying animal matter brought there by the birds. It is 
unlikely, however, that such bacteria would live long in such a situation, but 
they might retain vitality for some time. Thirdly, it may be due to some 
diseased condition of the oil-gland causing it to secrete an unusually abundant 
ilow of oil, so altered in its composition as to become luminous on exposure 
to the air, But in any case we may feel certain that this luminosity is an 
abnormality, due either, as we have sugvested, to extraneous matter, or to the 
products of disease, Sir T. Pigott’s hypothesis, that the light is normal 
and is used by the owl as a means of stupefying its prey, is a little far- 
fetched !—W, P. Pycrarr. 


AN INTERESTING VISITOR. 
[To tHe Eprror or ** Counrry Lire.” ] 

Sir,—Between ten and eleven o'clock on the night of Monday, the 3oth 
ult., hearing a curious noise at a door leading into my garden, I opened the 
door, to find a full-grown coot (Fulica atra) standing on the step keeping ofl 
one of my cats. The bird ran into the house at once, and after attempting 
to fly, ran or scrambled (flapping its wings while so doing) on to my wife’s 
shoulder, and after perching there stood upon her head. The poor creature 
was clearly much exhausted by cold and hunger, and for nearly an hour lay 
in my wile’s lap, evidently enjoying the wermth of the room, It was 
persuaded to take a little warm water, but would touch no food. That night 
the bird was housed in a deep basket with a straw bed, where it remained 
almost motionless during the whole of the next day. Some weak brandy and 
water and a little Larley meal was taken very unwillingly the following night, 
and the next day the creature became so lively and pecked so fiercely at anyone 
who came near that it had to be removed to an outhouse, where’ it settled 
down among some hay. Here it was kept for two days, and although it 
appeared to dislike eating while being observed, it made good meals off fish 
and grain provided for it. During Friday night (the fourth day) the bird 
managed to escape, in spite gf care having been taken to block up all means 
of exit. Euch evening it had become more and more restless, as though 
wishing to continue its flight. This coot was in excellent condition, and its 
plumage was beautifully glossy. I noticed that the beak and patch above it, 
although usually white, became tinged with colour at times, The night it 
arrived wild geese were seen and heard flying over the town, and as there are 
no coots to be found within many miles of this place, I conclude that the 
bird was flying South, as I believe their habit is during severe weather. Is 
it known whether geese are accompanied by other birds on these occasions ? 
—OLIVER H. New, Campden, Glos. 


“MOTHER EARTH.” 
{To tHe Eprror or ‘* Counrry Lire.” ] 
Sir,—I have read with interest the review of my little book ‘‘ Mother 
Earth” in your issue of January 4th. I do not write to criticise your critic, 
but to correct cer:ain errors into which he has fallen. He states (1) that 
the whole book is written about the migration from country to town, and (2) 
that I omit to refer to the introduction of labour-saving machinery as one of 
the causes of migration, and implies (3) that I wish to return to the use of 
old-fashioned machinery, He also says (4) that it is assumed from the 
beginning to the end of the argument that prices ought to be raised; and he 
suggests lastly that it has not dawned on my mind that the old English 
peasant is embittered by the record of igh prices and starvation. All these 
five statements are definitely incorrect and out of accord with the statements 





in the book ; and there seems no reason for making any of them. I at first 
thought that your reviewer had found time to read little else but the few 
paragraphs in the book that referred to migration However, he went so 


far into the book as to find a quotation on which to base an attack on my 
intellect. Here his line of argument is substantially accurate and in no way 
clashes with mine, but his illustration fails to be entirely convincing to 
country people, for they know that farmers do not always own the cottages. 
There are other inaccuracies in the review, but these appear to me to be less 
material; the sneers at so distinguished an economist and writer as Mr. J. A. 
Hobson do not seem to me to elucidate the argument.—MonrTaGut 
FORDHAM 

[Our Keviewer writes: ‘I have no wish to misrepresent Mr, Fordham, 
but (1) his book is described as ‘ A proposal for the permanent reconstruction 
of our country life,’ which, we are told, is rendered necessary by ‘the steady 
stream of sturdy workers from country to town.’ My description was therefore 
accurite. (2) Mr. Fordham gives as reasons ‘or the rural exodus ‘ bitter 
poverty and misery of the agriculiural labourer,’ ‘disgust for Mother Earth,’ 
bad education, shortness of houses, want of capital among far: ers, the 


unreasonable advant: 





e taken by dealers, an alleged abstraction of land from 
agr culture for sport, and the attraction of the Colonies. He does not reler to 
the simple fact tnat the introduction of threshing 


bh? 


sowing, reaping and other 
machines has rendered it possible to cultivate the land with much fewer 
hands than before ; (3) isthe natural and practical inference. (4) Unless the 
at. In 
regard to his statement about cottages, I think that ‘the lowest economi 


assumption is correct I cannot see what Mr. Fordham is drivir 
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rent’ is ‘the lowest economic rent,’ whomsoever it is paid to He does not 

seem yet to see that to pay eighteenpence for a five-shilling-a-week cottage is 

dishonest, That it is a five-shilling-a-week-cottage is his own assumption, 
Ep. | 





SOME OBSERVATIONS. 
[To tHe Eprror or ‘Country Lire.”} 
Sir,—lI have five remarks to make. he most important first A friend of 
mine saw the mock suns aga'n this year the first week in January, almost the 
day of the year when I wrote to record them last year. The melancholy result 
was a sinless summer; it will be interesting, and, perhaps, sorrowful, to note 


what happens this summer, Secondly, he also saw a lunar rainbow, 
not « halo. What does that portend? 1 find two notices of lunar rain- 
bow. One was observed at Buxton in March, 1774 It was white, 
inclining to yellow, lasting visible about 3omin. Another was recorled at 
Leeds on April 12th, 1783, about ro p m., of the same colouring Phirdly, 
ene of your correspondents wonders whether nuthatches will come to the 
bird,’ breakfast-table. I have had them at my window-ledge, and even in 
my room occasionally, for years, They like large cake-crumbs, crust and 


especially nuts. Has anyone ever had a bullfinch at their window, L wonder ? 
Fourthly, | have not had any luminous owls, but, surely, I could make some, 
I fancy this is the recipe: First catch your owl, then daub it well with “luminous 
paint,” or some preparation of what the old huntsman used to call ** fossifuss,”’ 
and then let your owl go. The filth is an extract from the diary of Henry 
Machyn, citizen and merchant taylor of London, and I think it worth recording 
if only to show the energy of the Corporation in the year 1562: ‘* The xviij 
day of Sept" my lord mare and my masters the althermen and mony worshep 
full men and dyvers of the masters and wardens of the xij Companys, red 


“é 


(presumably rode) to the Conduth hede, for to see them, after the old 
Custom; and afore dener they hundyd the hare and kylled; and so to dener 
to the hed of the Conduth, for there was a number, and had good Cheer of the 


Ci 





amberlayn—And after dener to the hontyng of the fox, and there was a 
goodly cry for a mylle, and after the hondys kyllyd the end of Sant Gylles, 
and there was a grett cry atthe deth and biohing of hornes—and so rod 
throu London my lord mare Harper with all his Company home to his own 
place in Lumbard Surett.” = It would have been interesting to know if they 
had two packs out, and if the dinner at the Conduit Head was a real picnic, 
and if the fox were a Bagman. I feel [ ought to apologise for my medley of 
subjects. —THEKODORA GUEs‘ 


THE HABIT OF LAPPING 
{To tHe Eprror or “ Country Lirs.”] 


Sir, I was greatly interested in reading the letter of a correspondent to 


your paper suggesting the extremely reasonable and interesting theory that 
the fox’s instinct to kill many more victims than he can consume in a meai, 
or even in several meals, may be an inheritance of a habit formed when 


glacial conditions would keep his larder fresh for him for a much greater 
length of time. May I be allowed to draw attention to a speculation of my 
own as to the formation of a habit for which the reason is not at first sight 
both 
these species, lap when they Crink, whereas other animals bury their noses in 


the fluid and so suck it up? My idea is that the faculty of lapping was 


very obvious? Why is it that cats and dogs, and all the relatives o 


developed from the habit of trying to drink where there was only a very thin 
coating of the moisture, for certainly lapping accomplishes this in a way that 
no other method of drinking can. Under what circumstances would this thin 
coat of moisture be most often found ? Obviously, in the case of the blood 
welling from a newly-killed animal which its carnivorous killer had just struck 
down and rent, If it is not from the habit of drinking the blood of victims that 
the faculty of lapping has been developed, it is, to say the least, very curious 
that it should be a faculty belonging only, so far as I am aware, to the 
carnivorous creatures, It is very possible that this idea may have been 
suggested by writers on natural history as an inherited instinct, but, if so, I 
never happen to have come across its mention. —S. M. P. 
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{To wun Evitor or “* Country Lire.” ] 
Sik, l am aware that tl nnex diagram reached yeu too late to 
iccomy vy the other il trath s to the notice of Lady Chance’s work; but 
if any of your r ers who were interested In the suvject w refer back to 
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your ue of January Pith, this will show the use and position of the dolphin 
and hippocampus GERTRUDE JEKYLL! 

BATIL BUNS 
[To tuk Kknviror or **Countiy Lies.” | 


SIR, Below I give Mrs Beeton’s 1 cip or making “the 2d sSuth buns 
that ar old all over | land, Those who have had the real Bath bun 
rom Fortt’s of Green Street, Bath, do not need telling that ‘the 2d. Bath 
buns that are sold all over England” are as like the real Bath buns as chalk 
is like cheese Bath is the home of three well-known specialities—chaps, 
buns and oliver which are imitated but, I think, never equalled outside, 
Bath buus 1yib flour, 13lb. sugar, 16z. Germat yeast, bib butter, the yo'ks 
4 four and the whites of three eggs, water, carraway comfits, candied 
peel. Dissolve the yeast in four tablespoonfuls of water, mix it with 
the eggs and 4goz. flour; beat the mixture in a bowl and set it before the 
lire to ris Rub the butter well into lb. flour, 
add the sugar, and put in a few of the comfits 
and the pe el cut into slices. When the sponge 
has risen suflhiciently mix all together, throw over 
it a cloth, ind set again to rise (;srease a tin, 
form the buns, place them on this, brush over yolk 
of egg and milk, and strew on them a few 
comfits Bake in a quick oven, The carraway 
comfits are olten omitt i, | FORDER. 


fo tHe Epirok or ** Counrry Lirkt.” |} 
SIR, Phe following recipe for Bath buns is a 
reliable one: Rub Alb. of butter into lb. of 


flour, add five eggs well beaten, with toz. of 


yeast mixed in the usual manner, and put into the 


centre of the flour in a ** well” at first, then well 
mix in with the flour (in a large pan) and put 
in a warm place to rise. When well risen add 
bib. of fine castor sugar and $oz. of ground 
carraways or cinnamon not both and well 
knead = thes« the sugar and spice into the 
dough; roll out on a pastry board about tin. 


in thickness, and shape into buns, With a 





brush put white of egg or a litthy milk over 


the top to glaze them, and sprinkle a little castor sugar over this, adding a 


ew carraway comfits before bakin Spread on a floured tin and bake iu a 


moderate oven R. 


PROSPECTS Ol FUNNY-FISHING OFF MADEIRA, 

[To tHe Eprior or ‘Country Lirr.”) 
Sik,—Referring to a recent letter in your admirabk paper from Mrs, Blandys 
uggesting that the tuna-fishing might be pursued as a sport off the coasts of that 
beautilul island, | hope, indeed, that it may be so It would add greatly to 
the zest of the angler’s life in Europe if the sport with these grand fish could 
be obtained so near hom rhe writer cites the tarpon of Florida and the 
tuna of the Californian Coast as instances pointing to the likelihood of great 
sport with the tunny off Madeira; but, unfortunately, an instance a good deal 
nearer at hand proves that sport is by no means a certainty with these big 
lish rhe tunny (there are, of course, some slight local diflerences in the 
fish at different places) is to be found in immense numbers in the 
Mediterranean rhis is no new story. Phe tunny-fishery there is older 
than the Roman Empire and has lasted longer, for it is still pursued 
with ardour and immense bloodshed and butcl ery off the Sicilian Coast. It 
is pursued as a commercial undertaking, and it is a profitable one. But the 
experiment of angling for the tunny here (as off the island of Santa Catalina, 
in the Pacific, off the coast of C 


ilornia) has been tried, and has failed, It 
was tried, with elaborate preparation, but with no success, by the late Lord 
Cairns, and if any man was likely to bring such an enterprise to success it was 
he, for he was a ve ry skilful angler, a very clever man, and had no end of 
push and determination, But for some reason or other the fish were not 
caught, Of course, we all know that angling is a precarious business, 
depending on the moods of the fish, which are affected by all sorts of unknown 
influences. Maybe, too, the tunny of Madeira may take alter their more 
distant cousins off California rather than their nearer ones in the Mediter- 
ranean One cannot tell ull cne tries, and certainly the trial suggested by 
your correspondent is well worth the making; but it is not safe to assume, 
just because the tunny are there, nearly similar fish to those of Calif. rnia, that 
they can therefore necessarily be caught in the same way and be made to give 
similarly splendid sport We hope, indeed, that it may be so, and that the 
idea may soon be realised; but it requires practical proof Il 
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DAILY AND ANNUAL MIGRATIONS OF PIGEONS 
[To ime Eprror or Country Lire.” | 


SIR I notice, and have noticed in many different parts of the country, 


, é 
often widely apart from each other, that when we have the wild pigeons 
from the Continent here with us in winter we always see them moving 
westward from their roosting-places in the morning and, naturally, going 


eastward to them in the evening. It has happened to me 





personally to notice this in several different parts of the country, 
What I should like to know is whether others have observed the 
seme thing, and, especially, if anyone has noticed any opposite 
movement, such as a movement eastward in the morning and 

y westward in the afternoon. If this has been noted it upsets 
€.-¥ the theory altogether. What makes the theory interesting Is 
that the big migration line, the big movement from the Continent 
to Great Britain and across Great Britain itself, 1s of necessity 
from west to east, and this daily movement would then be, as 
it were, a piece of the bigger thing, and not only so, but 
would be like one of the pieces of which the big migration 
" itself was composed originally. We can very easily imagine it to 
have originated partly in this way—birds going forth in the morning 

to look for their bread, of necessity going westward, in Europe, 
because the large population of their own kind, all wanting the 
ame sort of food, lay behind them, eastward, and the westernmost 
point of their quest in one year becoming the starting-point or roosting- 
pla for the next year. It is to be noticed that the feeding-places 
vf these great multitudes of pigeons are just the places which suit them 


me “ney , ‘ 
equally well as roosting-places, both being big woods. So it would go ** from 





the centre to the sea,” and then, of course, there would be no further to go, 
and the struggle for existence would become acute. This winter there have 
been, pethaps, more pigeons In Cornwall than ever belore. Of course, I do 
not propose this, even in the most tentative manner, as a panacea lor all the 
difficulties about migration, and nu man who thinks to answer so complex a 
question with a single answer ever will even help to solve it. The influences 
bearing on migration are many, various and changing. For the moment what 
I should be very glad to hear is whether others have noticed the daily 
movement of the pigeons as [I have noticed it—or any daily movement ot 
numbers in the opposite directions. 
IlU1TCHINSON, 





A TEAL’S WINTER DINNER 
[To tHe Eprror cr “Country LiFe.” | 
Sik,—lI enclose a photograph of the contents o 
a teal’s crop. As you will see, they consist ol 
small shells. At first sight they appeared like 


grit until put under the microscope.—E. K. P 





FOXES AND SHEEP. 

[To rue Epiror or ** Country Lire.” | 
Sir,—Could any of your correspondents inform 
me whether there are any authenticated cases 
known of foxes killing fuli-grown sheep ?—C. C 


A GIANT’S COUSIN. 

{To tne Eprrok or **Country LiFe.” } 
SIR, I should be exceedingly obliged il your 
correspondent ** Fleur-de-lys ” would tell me in 
what ponds near Madras he has cauglit the Megalops 
cyprinoides, an account of which he gave in your 
issue of November 23rd last. I resice close to 
Madras, and know the country well for fifteen miles round Are they to 
be caucht in the Adegar River near the mouth, or in the backwaters at Ennare 
and Covelong? I should particularly like to know where to find the tanks 
(ponds) in which this fish may be obtained. —Mounrt. 


A CURIOUS FORMATION. 
[To rue Eprror or ** Country Lire.”] 


Sik,—On the top of the fell above Grange-over-Sands in Lancashire the 








limestone outcrop presents a most curious appearance, as may be seen from 
the accompanying photograph; it looks exactly like a petrified glacier. It 
is quite denuded of soil, weather-worn and rent into great fissures and 
crevasses, with stunted, wind blown trees struggling here and there for a 
Mary C. FAtr 





rather miserable existence 
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